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i 
Editorial 
j 
Twenty Years of Applied Anthropology 


1961 marks the twentieth anniversary of the founding of 
The Society for Applied Anthropology. We plan to celebrate 
b this event by holding, as our annual meeting, a conference on 
f “Major Issues of Modern Here, with a limited 
number of major papers and ample opportunity for discussion, 


Society.” 


we will take stock of the progress of our Society and the 


problems encountered by its members in research and applica- 


tion of research findings to some of the key issues of the day. 
*We shall use this stocktaking particularly to look into the 
future and to search for more effective ways of contributing 
0 scientific and social progress in the next twenty years. 
For your editor, the celebration is timely in another sense, 
for it comes at the end of our five-year term with Human 
Organization. Perhaps we can use this excuse to say a few 
preliminary words of a stocktaking nature. 


“ 


Looking over the record of the past twenty years, we feel 
that important progress has been made, and yet we must 
wonder whether we have moved fast enough to meet the 
irgent demands of our times. Let us look at the main things 
we have been doing. 


} 


j Since the beginning, Human Organization has provided 
the best source of information on the actual process of doing 
} field research. The Adams-Preiss book on Human Organiza- 
tion Research developed out of such contributions. The stu- 
dent who wishes to learn or the professor who wishes to 
ach the methods we use will now have the material in 
more convenient form than ever before. 

Over the years, our members have given special attention 
to three fields of knowledge and theory: Social Psychiatry 
or Mental Health), Organization Studies, and Economic 
Development and Culture Change. If we compare the state 


- 


f each field twenty years ago with what we find today, the 
differences are striking indeed. What were then relatively 
new fields, with little data and scattered and uncoordinated 
ideas, are now solid bodies of knowledge. While we continue 
to sound the customary academic slogan that “more research 

needed,” we 
learned, 


~ 


should not underestimate what has been 


Of course, we cannot claim a monopoly on these advances. 


Important contributions have been made by men having noth- 
ing to do with the Society. On the other hand, these three 
fields received concentrated attention even in our first volume, 
well before they reached their current state of popularity, so 
that we can take pride in our own pioneering efforts. 


In the field of application, for which the Society was par- 
ticularly established, we can hardly point with pride to our 
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contributions. However modest we may be about our own 
knowledge, we must admit that only a fraction of what we 
know is currently being applied in organizations and com- 
for example, the case 
Development and Culture Change. Research in this field 


munities. Consider, of Economic 
should be of the most obvious value to governmental technical 
assistance programs. Not only has the government made 
negligible use of social research in planning and implementing 
its technical assistance programs; it has spent billions of 
dollars without sponsoring research efforts which might deter- 
mine whether the programs are doing any good. 

In the past, we seem to have been plagued by an unlimited 
faith in the power of money. If we spent a million dollars 
in Lower Slobovia, and apparently had nothing to show for 
it, then the answer seemed to be to spend another million 
dollars. We have had liberal internationalists lined up in 
Congress for bigger foreign aid appropriations and conserva- 
tive nationalists lined up for spending less money on those 
foreigners. The slogans used on both sides have only served 
to obscure the nature of the problem. 

Now at last our dollar gap may turn out to be a blessing 
in disguise. The new administration is committed to a strong 
foreign aid program, but our country is no longer so wealthy 
that we can afford simply to appropriate another million for 
the job we failed to do with the last one. The future will 
demand that our technical assistance programs be built upon 
the firmest possible foundation of scientific knowledge. 

The new administration provides another cause for hope 
in this field. This notion was put to us in a recent conversa- 
tion with the economist, J. K. Galbraith. He argued that 
efforts to place the President as a conservative or a liberal, 
to the right or to the left of center, were beside the point. 

This will be an administration of ideas. The President 

reads widely on all sorts of subjects. He is constantly 

searching for ideas. 

Judging from the major appointments the President has 
made, this quality of intellectual curiosity will characterize 
the administration. In the past, when we failed to make our 
contribution in the field of our greatest potential usefulness, 
we could always excuse ourselves by blaming the obtuseness 
of certain key men in Washington. Now we may no longer 
have that excuse. If the new administration is manned by 
men who know the difference between ideas and slogans, will 
we be able to deliver the contribution we always said we 
could? Will behavioral scientists be able to provide the ideas 
—and the data—which practical operations of technical 
assistance programs require? That is the challenge of the 
next twenty years. 
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7 2 e7 co r 7 o° e 
Sueecess and Failure in Technical Assistance: , 
i , ; 
A Case Study 
James W. Green* 
h 
The objective of this paper is to describe an attempt by where.! Suffice it to say that this program grew out of 
onnel to bring about a basic change number of previous attempts at village development extendiny? 
1m of community development, the suc- back into the days of British rule, all of which had failed : 
ce ‘ dant « ittem th up ximat make appreciable progress owing to several reasons. Cl : 
some unanticipated consequences among these were: 1) the lack of coordination between te 
l examp] ichieving apparent spectacular success nical departments each of which worked alone within its ov | 
one §s ( ) m followed by fewe lasting re ult limited technical pe rspective, with inadequate knowledge ot 
of the type anticipated but accompanied by other positive and skill in, effective methods of approach to the villager , 
values not originally expected. The procedure used here is resulting in an attempt to divide village life into segments 
lescribe an initial problem situation, recount the steps by the same manner that the government was departm 
which the apparent success was achieved, explain why thx ) lack of sufficient resources by the technical department Bi 
vi ting had been hoped for, and give a which resulted in spasmodic efforts of the “campaign” typ CA 
summary of lessons learned from both successes and failures 3) imposition of programs from the top with the result tl 
res ant it all conttate 2 thy or Win literatue they were not accepted by the villagers but remained 
se studies on planned change on the basis of which mor government’s program’’; 4) the secondary place of devel 
lizations may be made. The descrij ment activities which were always subordinated in govet 
tself n rovide some insight into the problems of the ment to the maintenance of law and order and the collectior 
S th s of planned change ni wit! e of taxes 
Inte on Administration, foundations, th In order to avoid these errors and to obtain coordinati 
United Nations, etc., working in underdeveloped countries of effort and concentration of resources, it was decided 
around the world create a new governmental agency which would serve as thé 
common extension arm at the village level of all the technic : 
The Program ministries and agencies of government—agriculture, anim: % 
Bet 5 ji : é husbandry, cooperatives, adult literacy, preventive publi ~~ 
In 1953 the Pakistan government had embarked upon an health, cottage industries, etc. The rationale of the ne os 
ambitious national program of coordinated development of its approach was democratic, beginning with the villager 
vil s in which lived 85 percent of the population. Full definitions of their needs and proceeding to assist them 
descriptions and analyses of this program may be found else- planning and action to achieve their goals—in other wor 
——————— the process of community development. The principal meat? pe 
1 cle Is ¢ red for | by the Inte: 1al Co of providing this assistance was the multi-purpose, villag rt 
saputaiion ae re Sti ce sa ar aie — of It % ice level worker who would live in one village and work in t Se 
, ; ; four or five others nearest to his village of residence. Thirt “pal 
* From 1954 to 1959 James W. Green, a sociologist, was assigned : ; : 
to the U.S. Operations Mission to Pakistan, serving first as Associate Of these workers and the villages they served constituted 
Chief and then Chief Community Development Advisor to the Gov- development area in charge of a development officer assist ' 


Y al; ¢ . 
as te by a staff of technicians, each representing one of the technic: _,}, 
The author wishes to thank Allan Holmberg for encouraging : 
him to undertake this article in the midst of a busy schedule while a —————— 
visiting professor at Cornell University. He is also much indebted 1. Village AID Administration, Ministry of Economic Affair 
to William F. Whyte for his constructive remarks and suggestions Government of Pakistan, Village AID Five Year Plan, Governmt 
for improvement of the manuscript. As a reader will note, the liberty of Pakistan Press, Karachi, 1956 and James W. Green, “Rural Cot —— 
has been taken of directly incorporating into the text and footnotes munity Development in Pakistan: The Village AID Program,” Cor - H 
some of Editor Whyte’s more sagacious comments. munity Development Review, VI (September, 1957), 45-69. » tually 
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, 9° ‘ . Fr " ; . , o 
According to the plan, the development officer delegated to a “demonstrator,” a junior member of the staff 
rdinator, while the technicians were technical who often had little skill himself. 
. ‘as ; 1 ‘ 3 = ‘ . 
of the village workers, supposed to assist them \ *r complicating factor was the use of the periods 
1 problems beyond their capacity and to give upposed to be devoted to practical application for labor on 
ional technical training to increase their com the institute grounds and on the farmland attached to the 
lually to deal with different and more complex institute instead, since the beauty and orderliness of lawns, 
: ony ‘ pa : ' ; ; ‘ 2 ae 
f the villagers as they emerged. The village worker le et vere major criteria of success to the visiting 
ee ‘ “i 1 1 “ _ 
as educato1 yrganizel planner triend or ls. There was a constant stream of such visitors, both 
guide” to the villagers in: 1) defining their domestic and foreign, and the ress’? made on buildings, 
blem ) ) or Inizine themselves for planning rrounds, farms ind th ic umulation ( f 1udio visual aids. 
meet needs and solve problems, and 3) execut ‘tc.. elicited a o it amount of praise from them. The visits 
ne with am ximum of 1 liance upon villace vere th mse! t ( ISsION fo misuse of ? onal time 
1? 4 1 . 
pplemented whet ! f rT by ervices ind vl n th i r two prior to arrival of isitor was 
m vovernment | 9 rencie ° | hu he was To be the devot | prepa! tion f the phy sical ettine ind on the d 1) 
the villag rs on the ne hand ind the 2 veral or the vi rf the + ‘netition r\ each instructor of a par 
rtments on th wns Hcnlarl y (fram + ¢ viewpoint) period of 
‘ ‘ ‘ : 
structic oh: taved r and over again for suc 
Ion rite S710) y : : : ] : es | — 
| D.. 1 eePdIT rT Sif 7 A dio Visua vids which vere 
ihe Problem : s Pps 
. ] 1 ’ 
) 1 tota + 1 rn) tiftutes Catt | rdent were icl l I nswers to the instructors ques 
jmnr 1 yn! " ~hancad + R71C1 h : it) - 
ce trai to selected voune men and a much e imp ( e ( ed to vis the institute more 
. 1 . +} ] ] can 
ts ee oe eee! Dated eae 4 ea! fom auth bene n once or on davs when no visitor wa expected. How 
Several of these institutes had graduated class« lysTunctior these st 1g practices were in maxim1z 
9° ° ' nrenaratior+r +} ty ' § their 1] , | 
h to establish eicht development areas. In tl epa e es fo eir roles as village wo1 
cr'yy ATT) »f&-; 1 . . ] re C6othev were not nerformed lely to nm adminictrative 
illavce AID officia these institutes were ade \ | | O { ( nistrative 
eo satis e cats i hat oe , ron ipproval. e officer nanes 1 helsex »d hex were necessary 
ed that minor alterations and modifications in y ¢ Vv age e app il of the public and 
° ° the iT t fF +h sont? hiot - 7 
Imit istration tc would he necessarv trom tim ( Sl PI yI of - VIS ng Y rovernment officials and 
member } rovir 1] and na 1a1 lecislatures without 
: i ; hich the eT mioht not survive he practices used were 
different view was held bv several of the vhich en oO l I practices used wet1 
: ; kn (RAR EIOSAAE SBTeTY. CHG idna Th bisce artvirvn ec: i Sateen 
) t h mMm econom fe ind pu 1 he tek. ) | l ma ns 1 
h ’ ied to the trainine institutes a Ns in U 
They v9 | 1 rit for the Nior con ty 
WW enerally eed that both the method ; : cs 3 ommun 
Paeanl = verv inadequate to prepare the ) [ o offer advice 
oa NA ‘ the mat x n ] ncitior n the irt of the 
ne nroficient villace workers. Most of these I 
1 1 f } ¢ stitute pri $ rional -ctors, O 
wi ett s to ) 1o 1 l T ’ 
| ] ) t i} ] 
le maroinally successful: here and the ) take seriou 
‘ h crit } 1 ad To | lone so would not on! 
t inal w ild accept some sictar 
[ : Bsn nt er nd def 
1 Vee] s vement. But Sox Oe : I \ | 
1 1 1 ( ta In ) that he it stem of lect ire 
a erate tion Mine Veen ee vaaens ahtely 
] | ] ] +} fF ] ] ] 
l 1 4 I 1¢ 1 1 € ms 1 } 
d he WW \ ous defin yn rf tl eee 
} 1 1 17 ry - ¢ 
: n ts ( t ! te s | 1e inference shoulk 
¢ ( il \ 1dded up to an almos exclusi sy 2 yuld 
sae |} 1. char ¢} . : . } . 
. 1 not be draw! ere as an position to arcue the case: 
‘ettnaxawe of the teeuek omthod with the 1 \ ny dist J e case: 
7 ag eorer n the contrary the matter was ionored. or it was dismissed 
iis oth ot the manipulative type cropping v ; itil 
1 1 1 vith Stat ner that this was nl » Nassino tage in the 
121 iImoculation castration etc. ) ind ! : = ‘= 5 ; 
° . ° e . turing + the nest it tatt ar tT lt As final yroof.’ 
ns type initiation of first projects, tormation 
1 *11 e 7 
“1] . 1 | ( 1¢ omp! } t ) ( I 1iag in \ h ( h | we 
ne ot village councils. vouth clu Ss, Cte.) were ; = 
worker had 1 pla 1 ow roud!l pointed “it ¢ ¢he 
1 F } oe | Be is ° hoes | an GS ] s ad I ( \ po ) oO l€ 
Instead the trainees left the institutes at the en ; ; <a ’ 
} | . *4y itors. Some ot these accomplishments were quite genuine 
tha ¢ | 1 notebook filled with notes <é : . *1 
. é while othe rs W f } sf aC ed 1S the ‘lace SeSSIONS described 
n the lectures, which, as one prin ‘ 
wove. 


en copied by these instructors during college Field Investigation of Roles 
1 A AN s 
en Dy college professors W hose notes h id been 


oe , 
n the same manner. In early 1955, in an effort to break through this apathy, 


one of the senior advisors (the author) decided to spend 


il practical application of the ideas taught was 


3 This description is a composite of dysfunctional practices from 
“1 


is late as 1959 only a few of the technicians had ac ill of the institutes and is not necessarily a description of practices 
igned in any one of them 
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several months in the villages of the development areas to 
study the graduates of the training institutes—the village 
workers. Since it was impossible to bring about change by 


1 


direct attack on the institute as a social system, the strategy 
of piecemeal analysis of the system products was employed. 
It was hoped that the results of such an .analysis might 
provide the entree to the system itself—just how was not 
foreseen at the time. 

The enquiry employed the method of role analysis. Work- 
ers to be interviewed were selected from lists provided by 
officers all of their 
workers in order of quality of performance. Three to fout 
were selected from the top third, and an equal number from 
third. If time permitted, one or more from the 


development who were asked to list 


] 


the lower 
1 third 


middle were also visited. The procedure consisted of 
semi-structured interview using open-ended questions and 
asting from two to four hours. 

The chronological approach was found to be most useful 
in eliciting uninhibited responses and thus revealing the ex- 


tent to which the worker felt adequately prepared to perform 
in consonance with his own expectations and those of the 
villagers and his supervisors. Essentially this approach con- 
the 


performed since entering the village, begin- 


sisted of asking worker to recall, in order, each act 
related to his job 
ning with the day of entry. As each event was recounted 


nondirective questions of the type ““Tell me more about that,” 
and ‘What made you do it that way?” 
a full 
action. He was encouraged to talk freely about any phase of 
his work which occurred to him, the interviewer using some 
such question as “What did you do next?” to bring about a 


were asked to procure 


response regarding the worker’s own rationale for his 


transition from phase to phase. 

In almost all cases respondents accepted the interviewer’s 
explanation for the study to the effect that, as a foreign ad- 
1e could not give sound advice to the government on 
and administration unless he could understand the 
the entire program, the village worker’s, all othe: 
As the inter- 


+ 


roles having their raison d’étre in supporting it. 
view proceeded and the interviewee became preoccupied with 
remembering, he became much less inhibited and gave infor- 
mation concerning his actions and motivations and those of 
villagers which was very frank and could not have been 
elicited by direct questioning. Usually in the course of the 
interview the worker would appraise various aspects of the 


trainings 
Achill liiin 


he had received at the training institute in explaining 
why he did or did not take the actions under discussion. At 
the conclusion of the interview he was asked to evaluate his 


terms of the demands of the situation as he had 





training in 
experienced them. In a final attempt to get at the adequacy of 
his training, he was asked to construct an ideal curriculum 
and to outline methods of teaching for three months of special 
study at a training institute which he believed would better 
prepare him to meet the expectations of his role. 

In order to provide further insight into the worker’s role 
and as a check on the accuracy of his role description, the 
interview was followed by a tour of his villages (at this stage 
he had usually worked in only one or two of them) during 
the course of which each project mentioned by him, such as 


the construction of a road, school, dispensary, or street drains, 








—_—_ 


the establishment of agricultural demonstrations, the organ 
zation of a youth club and village council, etc., was visited 
The village people were given an opportunity to discuss ¢ 
the role of the worker in them. In some instance 
they volunteered opinions which had a bearing on the type oi 


projects and 


further training they believed the worker should be given j 
order to make him more useful to their village. 


Role Analyses ; 


Analyses of these interviews and observations in gener 
supported the descriptions made earlier of the institute train 
ing programs. For example, in one orcharding area villa 
workers had been posted for more than a year. Yet there wer, 
no demonstrations or other evidences of efforts to teach tl 
orchardists how to prune their trees. The reason for this soor; 
became evident when the workers described their training 
the institute as consisting only of lectures on pruning. N 
demonstrations had been given during this training nor ha 
they had an opportunity to practice any of the principl 
taught in the classroom. Consequently, the workers were quit 


without confidence in their ability to give assistance in meeting, 


the needs which a number of orchardists had expressed {i 
this type of help. A later visit to the horticulturalist instruct 
at the institute at which the workers had been trained reveale 
the reason for the lack of functional training. This instructo: 
was a bright young man, holder of a B.Sc. 
culture from an agricultural college and eager to give the bes 


instruction he could. When presented with the evidence 0}? 


the inability of his former students to perform, he candid! 
admitted that he himself was quite as unable as his student 
to prune trees. As he explained it, he too had been trainei' 
only in the theory of pruning and had been given no practic 
training in the art of selecting and cutting. He, like the 
did not dare to take the responsibility for possible mutilation 
of trees which constituted the source of livelihood of t! 


orchardists. 


The results were much the same in other sectors of th 
village worker’s role. He had been taught to cull poultry- 
ie gee 


but without touching a hen. He had been told how to or 


ganize village councils, youth clubs and literacy classes, bi 
had not been given an opportunity to practice these skil 
under the supervision of the institute instructors, either ity 
mock sessions or in village situations. As a consequence h 
level of confidence in himself was often too low for him t 
initiate action with the village people in areas of primar 
concern to them. 

Lest it be thought that there had been no real accomplish:’ 


ments in the villages, further observations are required. Ir, 


village after village substantial progress was in evidence 
There were roads connecting villages to main roads wher 
only footpaths had served for hundreds of years. There wet 
new school buildings in villages with 95 percent illiterac| 
Some new varieties of crops were being grown, the deman(, 
for artificial fertilizer had greatly increased, small-pox vace' 
nation campaigns had resulted in high rates of populatio: 
coverage, etc. In spite of the village worker’s obvious inade 
quacies, he had been able to stimulate action where onl 
inaction and apathy had reigned for generations. Howeve! 


this was not so much due to his skill as to the long pent 
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jemand for these services, a demand which was coupled with 
villagers’ willingness to give of their land for road and school 
sites, of their labor to build these and other amenities, etc. 
[he village worker seemed to serve as an organizer and 
legitimizer” for these activities, functions which were given 


jitional validity in the eyes of the villagers by the avail- 


ility of grant-in-aid funds to assist village projects which 


ild gain the support of the people and the recommendation 
f the worker. In spite of these accomplishments the workers 
nd their supervisors were aware that the “original-demand” 
type of projects was rapidly being exhausted and that the type 
f skills required by workers for the long pull were not in 


evidence. 


, 


The Plan: Teaching-Methods Workshops 


As the field work and analyses of village worker roles 
vere completed for a province, the results in the form of a 
rief written report were presented to the chief administrator 
y the senior advisor who had made the study. A total of four 
ere eventually submitted. Each was organized in essentially 
same manner beginning with a designation of the develop- 
ent areas studied, followed by a description of the method 
f field work and analysis, a list of the chief findings, and 
reneral recommendations for correcting deficiencies. Content 
vas remarkably alike for all four. It depicted village workers 
degrees of effectiveness, but nearly all deficient in 


+ several 


st of the basic manual and human-relations skills recognized 
y the workers themselves as essential for long-term effective- 
ness. Descriptions by the workers of the training they had 
received in the institutes showed almost exclusive reliance on 


the lecture method by their instructors and, in general, af- 
ie definitions of the training situation reported earlier 
the advisors. 
[he first of these reports was ignored by the chief admin- 
tor except for a perfunctory acknowledgment. However, 


the second one found its mark and produced a rather violent 


xplosion in the form of a denial of the validity of the data 
nd the analyses. After all he, the chief administrator, had 
spent a great deal of time in touring both institutes and 


levelopment areas and he knew the situation to be very dif- 
ferent from that reported. However, he did calm down 
ventually and listen to the explanation of the procedure used 
nd to the rather blunt statement that he too would see the 
same things if he adopted the approach of the seeker of insight 
ind understanding of the village workers, rather than that of 
the touring high official who heard only what his subordinates 
nd the villagers believed he wanted to hear. As stark as it 
was, this advice was accepted.* On his next tour, he delved 
much deeper than before with the purpose of gaining an 
ippreciation of the roles of the workers as they themselves 
had experienced them. 





+. The editor’s observations on this point contained in a letter to 
the author are instructive: “You go on to describe a rather blunt 

nfrontation which apparently got results. Since many consultants 
see themselves as rather permissive types, this departure from their 
expectations is quite significant. This confrontation approach, how- 
ever, is not unprecedented in the literature, as Chris Argyris ex- 
plicitly takes this line in a recent article, “Creating Effective Re- 
search Relationships in Organizations,” Human Organization, XVII, 
No. 1 (Spring, 1958). 
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By the time of the arrival of the third and fourth reports, 
the chief’s attitude had changed markedly and he was eager 
to discuss the matter and to ask for help from the advisory 
staff in preparing the workers to perform their roles properly. 
The analyses had clearly indicated that little improvement 
was likely unless the system of institute teaching was radically 
changed from the prevailing lectures to a functional type 
designed to inculcate both manipulative and human relations 
skills. It was also obvious that the desired changes could not 
occur simply by giving individual instructors new techniques; 
it was necessary to change the social system, the institute of 
which they were a part. This was true because in functional 
teaching the explanatory step, the demonstration, the super- 
vised application, and the practical testing should follow each 
other as closely as possible in order to maximize learning. 
Thus the usual 45- or 50-minute period common in the insti- 
tutes had to be changed and a schedule devised each week 
based on requirements of each skill to be taught. For example, 
in teaching a simple skill in first aid it is possible to give an 
explanation, demonstration, have the students practice under 
supervision, and even conclude with a practical test and 
critique all in about one and one-half hours, whereas teaching 
the previously-referred-to skill of orchard pruning may re- 
quire an entire day or even two days, especially if the orchard 
is some distance from the institute and considerable time is 
required in getting back and forth. For the same reasons the 
requirement for scheduling blocks of time applies to all in- 
structional visits to villages for the teaching of organizational 
and other human-relations skills, and to most of the remaining 
curricula. 

Aside from scheduling, a second major reason for dealing 
with the institute as a whole was the necessity for establishing 
a new set of goals for training, of functional standards of 
evaluation, of norms regarding the amount of preparation and 
the conduct of teaching, etc. The amount of work involved 
for the instructor in functional teaching is obviously much 
greater than in simple lecturing. Unless this larger quantum 
of work became the norm, it was reasoned, the instructors 
would soon revert to the lecture method. 

Accordingly, it was proposed to the chief administrator, in 
response to his request for assistance, that the entire faculty 
of each institute be given training as a group in the functional 
method of teaching. This was readily agreed to and a letter 
was issued to each of the provincial directors informing him 
of the decision and asking that he cooperate with the group 
of advisors who had consented to perform this task. 

The issuance of this letter had been preceded by informal 
conversations between the chief administrator and the pro- 
vincial directors but they had not been involved formally in 
making the decision. Although the provinces were semiauton 
omous units, the community development program depended 
upon the central government for more than half of its support. 
This factor, together with the high personal esteem in which 
the chief was held, produced a willing agreement on the part 
of the directors, although very little involvement in the 
process of decision-making itself. This lack of involvement 
proved later to be a critical factor in institutionalizing the 
change. 
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as the most important measure of the quality of teaching. rog! 
After the second workshop, it was possible to predict with } evide 
considerable accuracy the changes in participant response, A rodt 
Ss hey were extremely polite. a protective dex ice to mas TIO 
heir considerable fear of the whole procedure. After all, the b 
we o be ded upon th performance and the grad ‘01 
were to be sent to higher headquarters which evidently? i0 
ttached very great importance to them. As soon as it , ally 
ppal the advisor-instructors were not going to th 
pose sanctions for free expression, but in fact demanded 
real began te give way to pent-up expressions or frustrat 
nd indignity The principals and senior instructors we 
) cularly resentful that they, with their many years o/, As 
experience, seniority and often a master’s degree, were bei 
popped int a classroom as if the were schoolboys 19 vith} 
However, by the time the third step, demonstration, w hed 
reached the participants had become quite fully involved timin 
the whole process and were increasingly committing then side 
selves to full effort to meet the class expectations and tho m 
( e small work groups to which they were assigned. field 
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ee cesta esti 
s used, the other participants seated the rear. As the workshop 
ing rogressed to the application and testing stages it became 
‘t with } evident to the participants that the functional method actually 
nse duced the results claimed for it: in an amazingly short 
om riod of time the trainees were able not only to perform the 
ll, ¢] ll with efficiency but to teach it to others. Thus it was not 
ora mmon to have “testimonies” given during evaluation 
vider ons the participants to the effect that they had ‘“‘never 
it 1 lly taught before this workshop” but had only “lectured 
to im at” the trainees. 
ote 
Curric Reconstruction 
5. 4a 
5 ASI ited above, it had been obi ious from the beginni Ing 
( functional teaching could not be practiced ressfulls 
1g vithin a framework of 45- to 50-minute periods but required 
v of each period to meet its own peculiar time and 
lved mands. Accordingly, two to three days were set 
then le at the end of the workshop for this purpose. First, each 
1 tho nbet the institute faculty listed all of the skills in his 
’ 1 which he thought necessary for the training of the 
ve workers, the blocks of time required for teaching each 
on to maximize learning, and the time of the year when 
It tshould be taught. Using our previous example of the tree- 
0 g ining skill, it might be decided to devote an entire day to 
ung four steps of the teaching process on the assumption that 
( requires eight hours for complete teaching of the skill. 
he is might be divided follows: explanation—30 minutes; 
qu stration—60 minutes; supervised practical work—5 
o Urs testing and critigue—90 minutes. Devotion of an 
e. | re day would be particularly desirable if the orchards 
uct vere d from the institute. On the other hand, if the 
ards were adjacent, the practical work be divided 
nfes hal thus making two four-hour periods scheduled on 
| con-$ cess lays. Other skills such as organizing village 
skill incil might require a succession of visits to a village in the 
tl about three hours each when the villagers were 
| ne i Other skills are adaptable to all sorts of hour com- 
i itions s ich as | ——4—=1, etc, 

When all skills were listed by all instructors and a total 
turist, ined of the See required, it was usually found to be 
cate fty to one hundred percent greater than the hours available 
oul 1 year’s course. This made it necessary for each instructor 

) rank his skills in order of priority of importance. When 
nce s had been done a review board composed of “si institute 
icipa tincipal, the regional (provincial) director when available, 
ad t ne or two development officers, and one or two advisors was 
ivately’ convened. Each instructor in turn presented his proposed 
in hs, curriculum to the review board and defended it as best he 
e clas could against cuts. In some instances hours were added to the 
mont instructional time for certain skills which the board con- 
n fea’ sidered of highest priority, especially when it was evident 
| com that the instructor had not taught this skill before and had 
fourt!) no base of experience upon which to judge the time required. 
en t? More commonly, the board eliminated so-called skills which 
idenct’ were considered marginal to the needs of the village workers. 
| beet. Through this process the offerings of the instructors was 
‘kshop brought into line with the hours available. 
| eac The final procedure was one of teaching the principal 
; wit! and instructors how to put together a schedule made up of 
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the various time blocks required by the skills to be taught at 
One of the advisors had had experience 
in such schedule making while serving as a staff officer in the 
the ee could be learned 


a particular season. 


army and had presumed that 
easily, an assumption which proved to be quite false. In addi- 
this both the advisors and faculty were quite 
exhausted from the arduous work of the workshop. Other 


tion to factor, 


demands, deferred during the workshop, were making them- 


selves felt especially on the principal and the advisors. As a 
t, far too little 


less given to it. 


time was scheduled for this exercise and 
In of our functional teaching 


instruction had progressed little beyond the demon- 


resul 


even terms 


model, 


stration stage and the institute was usually left with only two 


or three weeks of a schedule worked out and ready for appli- 


cation. Before this period had expired, the advisory group, 
including the advisors assigned to the institute, were usually 
off to another teaching-methods other type of workshop 


not available either to stimulate the faculty to 


further 
with its mechanics. 


and were 


undertake schedule construction or to assist them 


The author agrees with the comments made by the editor 


at this point: 


I suspect that your advisors were happiest when they 





were actually teaching and demonstrating and looked 
upon curriculum revision as more of a chore. Quite 
naturally they underestimated the complexities of the 
task involved in curriculum revision. The works hop 
could be handled on a direct person-to-person basis. 
Curriculum rey sion Tealls involves redesigning the 
whole institution, including reshaping of the interper- 


sonal relati¢ the members of the teaching faculty 


ra 
and between teachers and principal. 


ns 
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Apparent Success and Failure 
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They felt that 


the quality of 


greater changes in the ence 


' ; 
observable 


efforts 


been since 
were highly important in raising 


their 
There 
they 1 helped to 
had followed all 


a progr: hose basic values they shared. was no 


doubt in 


im W 


. } 
their minds that the mo had 


ermanent because they 
hanges 


bring about 
the “rules” 

As further 
recipients of earnest requests from participants for assistance 


were p 


in making the c possible. 


proof of accomplishment the advisors were 


in conducting subject-matter workshops on skills in the 


various fields represented by the participants—agronomy, 
nimal boned health, cottage industry, adult literacy, 
program planning, youth work, home economics, etc. These 


face from the prevail- 
have admitted pre- 
subject-matter 


requests represented a complete about- 
before the workshop 


to have 


ing attitudes 
that one addit 
training was impossible, but now it was accepted by practically 


viously needed ional 


all that each one needed to increase his technical competence. 


a the advisors came into great demand for arranging a 
t & > 


highly effective method of technical assistance which continued 


Contained in a personal letter to the author 
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for several years, a result which had not been anticipated 
before the first workshops were held. From the position of 
being largely tolerated, the advisors were suddenly in great 
demand. Although the accounts of these subject-matter work- 
shops is not a part of our present story, it may be noted that 
many series of such were held not only for institute principals 
and instructors but also for administrators, development 
officers, and specialists from the various agencies involved in 
community development such as communications media, agri- 
culture, etc. 

Yet, a year after completion of the teaching-methods work- 
that 
old 45- or 50-minute period schedule, altered to be 


shop series a survey revealed all institutes were back 
on the 
sure to permit more time in the field but not conforming to 
the basic prerequisites of functional teaching methods. 

What then was the explanation for this apparent failure 
of the institute as a social system to change when such large 
resources of time and manpower had been invested; when 
the canons of good planning and good teaching had been 
followed; when marked changes in individual attitudes and 
in the level of competencies had been observed? The answe1 
to this question was not difficult to find; in fact, it became 
evident during the process of discovering the failure. 

The first and probably most important reason was insufh- 


cient involvement in the project of the significant power 


figures, the provincial directors. As indicated above, these 
directors were the immediate superiors of the institute prin 
cipals and as such largely determined institute policy. Thi 


institute principal was a rather high and sought 
Village AID hierarchy. However, since the 
temporary, the principal had no long-term 


position otf 


after one ir the 


agency itself was 





to his position but could be removed at the will of the 
director. [Only some years later were the positions filled 
under civil service rules.] Thus at this time the principals 


took their cues from the directors. 


largvel 


ir? 


Involvement of the directors insufficient in two 


the 


conduct of the workshops 


was 
decision to have the workshops and the actual 
themselves. At the 


conclusion of 
the initial field analysis of worker roles in each region, the 


had 


adviso1 discussed the results with the region’s director. 
But the 


by the chief 


decision to run workshops was made later entirely 
told the of 


intentions and obtained their consent. Not being satisfied 


administrator who directors his 


with the institutes they readily agreed particularly 


Each 


themselves 


since the work was to be done by others. one was 


invited to the opening exercises of the workshop in his insti- 
tutes 
the would 


timidated by his presence. It might be added that it is highly 


but he was not encouraged to stay as it was felt that 
participants (principal and instructors) be in 
unlikely that any of the directors would have participated as 
students or even as observers since they were extremely busy 
many duties other than those pertaining 
institutes. Each of the directors was invited to the 
institutes reconstruction of the 


administrators with 
to the 
for 


last sessions of their 


curricula but only two of the five were able to come. As a 
result, the directors failed to change their criteria for judging 
the institute performance to include measures of either func- 
tional teaching or of block scheduling which would make 
such teaching possible. Since the director did not follow 
requirements for the institutes, the principal 


hrougch 
through 





could see no point in going to all the trouble involved. Beside! 
things were never quite so orderly and systematic under thi 
procedure with classes often scattered far and wide. For 
example, it was not possible to gather them quickly and t 
put on the usual impressive show for visitors arriving on 
short notice. 

A second reason, perhaps of equal importance with the first 
for nonadoption was the lack of sufficient skill by the prin 
cipal and faculty in constructing the schedules. This wa: 
aggravated by the almost continuous absence from the insti 
tutes of the assigned advisors in the weeks following th 
completion of the workshops when they might have consoli 
dated the gains made. Although their knowledge of tt 
scheduling procedure was not entirely adequate, they would 
probably have been able to assist the principal and faculty ir 
its mechanics. But even more importantly they would hay 
provided an impetus to continue it. Their participation in th 
workshop in most cases had considerably raised their statu: 
with the principal and staff who had been their students. Als 
to some extent they were now identified as agents of the chie! 
administrator and it was obviously his desire that the result: 
of the workshop be applied. However, this was not to be, a 
all available advisors were pressed into service to complet 
this series of workshops at other institutes or to arrange for 
other series on subject matter, a strong demand for which had 
been generated by the first. Thus the advisors swept on fron 
workshop to workshop usually with the feeling of great 
accomplishment in upgrading the competencies of the partic 
pants, but with no one at home “minding the store.’® 

These additional series of workshops further served t 
the institutes and to make 


unsettle more difficult but by n 


means impossible, the application of the new procedure. Eacl 
required from two to three weeks which, according to the 
principals, so reduced their already inadequate faculties that | 
they could not continue the system. In some instances this 
was quite valid in that the absent instructor was the only one 
who had really learned the process of functional scheduling. 
In others it was only an attempt to shift responsibility for not 


doing something they felt only marginally competent to do. 


Besides it required more work which was apparently not 
sufficiently appreciated by the directors. 

In addition to these observable causes, it is probable that 
there was a latent element of aversion remaining from the 
first few days of the workshop experience. As explained 
earlier, considerable apprehension and fear of the workshop 
was felt by the participants which eventually found expression ; 
during later workshop sessions. After all the workshop repre- 
sented a direct attack upon some of their most fundamental 


6. The editor’s comment here is most appropriate: “This experi 
ence also suggests a further general point. In a country which needs 
men of the skill of these advisors so badly, the chances are that 
whenever they achieve a success at one location, they are likely t 
be in great demand to go elsewhere and do the same task in another 
location. In other words, the administrative pressures to spread the 
program rapidly weigh against the need to stay with a given loca 
situation until the new ways of doing things are firmly established 
I suspect this is a very general problem. Related to this is probabl} 
the very natural reaction of the advisors who found the workshop 
experience highly rewarding psychologically. Having achieved such 
a tremendous success here, they were naturally inclined to repeat 
the psychologically rewarding experiences rather than becoming! 
involved in the less exciting complexities of curriculum revision.” 
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and cherished assumptions about their own status and the basic 
functions they performed. In addition, in spite of the radical 
change which did occur in attitudes and overt behavior during 
the sessions, the workshops always remained an imposition 
from the top. Since the participants had not been consulted 
and sold on the idea before its initiation (which would prob- 
ibly have been impossible to do) they were anxious to com- 
plete their formal obligations. These they felt, were ended 
with conclusion of the workshop. Thus the authoritative 
pproach which had brought about the workshop itself may 
ilso have been a factor in lack of follow-up action once the 
asic requirements of the authorities had been met. 

A fifth and final factor will be mentioned, the inevitable 
relaxation of effort following three weeks of very strenuous 
work—declared by many participants to be the most arduous 
f their lives. 


Unanticipated Consequences 


It should not be thought that, because the avowed purposes 
f the workshop had been only partially achieved, there were 
no positive, although unanticipated, results. In fact, later 
evaluations showed the workshops to be the turning point in 
V-AID history—the point when improved quality became a 
goal, and training at all levels the accepted method. 

' First of these specific consequences was a much greater 
acceptance by the V-AID administration of the methods of 
scientific analysis and evaluation as tools of administration. 
It was recognized that the workshop could not have taken 

without the analyses of the roles of village workers 

which preceded it and which were compelling forces on the 
chief administrator to order them in the face of the contrary 
forces of traditional education. As mentioned above, his own 


place 


subsequent behavior was considerably altered in the approach 
to lower-level echelons in the administration, especially the 
village workers and villagers. From the visiting high official 
and inspector he became more of an enquirer, a seeker after 
the kind of understandings which the village worker and the 
villagers had, less inclined to take the usual symbols of prog- 
ress at their face value. The same may be said for some of the 
immediate superiors of the village workers, the supervisors 
and development officers who were present for many of the 
interviews of their workers. It was obvious that they too 
Were gaining a great deal of new information, and in many 
cases were reforming their judgments of the village workers 
and reconstructing their conceptions of his role. Even more 
important, they were gaining a respect for the point of view 
of their workers and an appreciation for the method of 
investigation which produced these insights. However, it is 
not known to what extent they applied the method in the 
subsequent conduct of their daily supervision. 

The second, and perhaps the most significant, result of the 
workshops was the almost complete change in the acceptance 
of the advisors and the use made of them. From one of 
toleration, attitudes shifted to active seeking of assistance. 
Quite suddenly, advisors were in great demand to arrange 
other workshops and short courses to assist in evaluating 
other phases of the field work and to advise on all aspects 
of the program. In the following three years they were kept 
so busy that vacations and ordinary leisure became only 


memories. For those who had been there in the pre-workshop 
days, the change was almost intoxicating—to feel wanted, 
to have one’s capacities used to the utmost, to be able to see 
drastic changes taking place in individual capacities and in 
the ability of sub-units to function more effectively. 

However, the opportunity to use the advisors’ talents 
required their display. The workshops had set very high 
standards of performance and these were used by the Paki- 
stanis to judge the contributions of the advisors. This proved 
to be the undoing of a number of them, especially those whose 
training was in technical agriculture and whose experience 
had been confined to the teaching of agriculture in an 
American high school or to the role of county agricultural 
agent. Their “practical”? skills had made them quite useful 
in the early years of the program for ordering and assembling 
farm machinery and equipment, for assisting in the construc- 
tion of the institutes, for establishing the basic curricula, in 
short for “getting the program started.” During the teaching 
methods workshops these advisors were used as assistant teach- 
ers under the close supervision of two senior advisors and 
their performance generally met expectations. But as they 
began to move out on their own and to be confronted with 
problems with which they had not previously dealt, the 
inadequacies of their frames of reference and of their training 
in the scientific methods of analysis and problem-solving 
became painfully evident. They had no ready-made answers 
and no means of finding answers to such problems as: 1) 
instituting systems of personnel management which would be 
democratically oriented and permissive enough to encourage 
the type of initiative required for development, as opposed 
to| the authoritarian type which had worked quite well in a 
system dedicated to preservation of law and order and the 
collection of taxes; 2) the establishment of procedures for 
self-evaluation in the development areas and of ad hoc units 
for somewhat more formal evaluations at the regional and 
provincial levels; 3) the creation of staff training centers for 
training development officers, specialists and administrators 
to administer a program in such a manner, for example, as 
to keep open the channels of communication from the village 
upward on which the whole rationale of the program rested ; 
4) the analytical procedures for long-range comprehensive 
program planning at the lower levels as a basis for construct- 
ing national “five-year” plans and bringing about operational 
coordination with the field representatives of the ministries 
of agriculture, health, industry, cooperatives, etc., which the 
V-AID organization was created to serve, and whose per- 
sonnel were more often than not jealous and afraid of this 
new agency. 

There were two or three exceptions: intelligent individuals 
who were able to grow somewhat with the situation and to 
exploit unique phases of their previous training and experience. 
But for the most part these types of advisors, not only in 
agriculture but to a lesser extent in health, cottage industry, 
and home economics, were found wanting and few were asked 
to return for a second tour. Instead sociologists, anthropolo- 
gists, and public administrators were in demand, based partly 
on the performance of the few such individuals in Pakistan 
and partly on contacts made with university professors during 
training in the United States. 
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The editor’s summary comment at this point is quite valid: 

. perhaps in the beginning stages of such a program, 
there is a great demand for people who know specific 
shniques. At a later stage, the man who only knows 
~hniques is of little help, and the demand is for men 


u 


te 


tec 


with skills in planning, organizing, and administering. 


Not only did the teaching-methods workshops lead to 
instruction in substantive technical areas, but they were in- 
valuable guides in the formulation of curricula and methods 


for training abroad of the 


institute principals and teachers, 

development officers, directors, etc. The workshop experience 

made it possible to construct tailor-made programs of training 

at American universities, and in third countries, which would 

have been impossible without the insight acquired through 
1 


prolonged and intensive interaction in the workshops. 


Retrospect 


It is probably obvious that field investigation and analysis 
at the lowest levels of the bureaucracy were essential to 
initiation of any change in the system. There was compara- 
this level as it seemed to 
The 


used, role analysis, was actually enjoyed by many of the 


tively little resistance to analysis at 


pose little or no threat to those interviewed. method 
respondents. It is a highly personalized approach consistent 
with the norms of a primary group society. It proved to be a 
powerful tool for procuring insights not otherwise obtainable 
(many of which were not described in the above account. ) 

Thus, research of this operational ad hoc type may be 
necessary to the success of the change agent. Research tech- 
niques must be adapted to the problem context to meet current 
needs and not for the sake of research or for meeting the 
publication needs of the researcher. In fact, the agent must 
usually be willing to forego publication until it can in no way 
be viewed by the administrators as damaging to either them- 
selves or to their organization. 

Training as a means of instituting change is most effective 
when the entire instructional process can be controlled and 
directed toward one goal. This is necessary to be able to 


create new norms which can be accepted and applied by all 


the members. For example, the instructors learned a number 
of new skills which they wanted to practice. Many of these 
skills required them to get their hands dirty and to perform 
menial operations, both of which were inconsistent with the 
usual norms considered appropriate to their status as men of 
education occupying government positions. For two 


had observed the examples of advisors carrying out 


superior 
years they 
such operations as removing manure and building compost 
pits without being moved to do so themselves. But they were 
not only willing, even eager, to engage in dirty-hands jobs 
when all of their colleagues did likewise and when the 


Contained in a personal letter to the author. 


. ee . f 
functional necessities of doing so became apparent to then 


in the workshops. 


A final observation may be made on the “success” side con: , 


cerning the effectiveness of the five-stage functional teaching 
method. In the workshops it was found to be as highly 
efficient in teaching both the manipulative and human-relation: 


skills as it had been in the allied armies during World War I] 


Perhaps its more widespread use would similarly result i 
reducing the time required for the underdeveloped countries 


; ‘ sa Z ‘ ; ; e 
to train their millions in the multiple skills required for reach 


ing the takeoff into sustained economic growth before the 
are inundated by their own population increase. 


Let us turn now to a final examination of the failure to) 


institutionalize the complete process of functional teaching for 
which the workshops were initiated. In looking back, it is easy 
enough to point out the deficiencies in procedures followed 
and to state that had this or that been done, or done in : 
different manner, or not done, the consequences would have 
contributed better to the attainment of the goals sought. How 
ever, it is by no means certain that the central “error” coul 
have been avoided and the directors brought into a mor 
positive commitment to the decision to hold the workshops or 
to have participated more fully in them. This is because of 
the suspicion and fear in which four of the five directors hel 
the advisor who made the village-worker role analyses. Since 
he was known to be a trained sociologist intent upon analyzing 
their personnel, he posed a threat to them, especially as his 
findings were to go to the very top of the administrative 
hierarchy. This fear and suspicion were not dispelled by the 
advisor’s disclaimers that his findings were only for the pur- 
pose of gaining a better understanding for policy guidance and 
not a tool of administrative inspection. 

The central point here is that the directors did not change 
their attitudes to the advisor until after the teaching-method: 
workshops, and some of the technical ones which followed 
had demonstrated that these were positive tools for use by the 
directors and not potential punitive measures. Thus it would 
probably not have been possible to have gained their enthv- 
siastic support at the particular time required to institution- 
alize the workshop results. Perhaps the lesson here is that‘ 
technical assistance we should not expect to bring about s 
drastic a change as the one attempted and described in this 
paper by means of one sequence of actions no matter how well 
planned and executed, because certain actions of a sequence 
may be dependent for their execution upon a change whicl 
can occur only consequent to the actions themselves. This doe 
not argue for less thoroughness in planning and in execution 
for less effort to involve in the planning all those required in 
execution, for application in full measure of the best teaching 
techniques we know, etc. Rather, the conclusion is that wt 
may expect success only up to the point where actions are t 
occur which are not dependent upon subsequent actions, ani 
that we may expect other positive results which are not full’ 
or at all anticipated. 


; 
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re 


to then 


ide con: 


teaching 

> highl 

relation P ‘ il t m T _ 1 altel a, 

Warll’ OSSIDIE enadencies 

esult i 

ountrie 

r reach: 

yre the 

ilure t) My objectives here are to attempt to identify some of the 
hing for pertinent factors which may influence the extent to which 
t is easy similar types of institutions are emerging to serve shared goals 
ollowed in planned programs of economic and social development. 


ne ina Specifically I intend to limit my discussion to one major 


1d have | institutional category and a sub-culture in each of the two 


t. How: , ographic areas under consideration; namely, the relation- 
” cowl p between the villager and the state in rural Laos and 
a more in Serbia. 
shops « 
“aUSe Of The Setting 

] 
a The Lao, who in language and culture closely ressenble 
valyzing) neighboring Phai, inhabit Northeast Phailand as well 
y as i the country of Laos. The political entity of Laos thus 
ers ncludes only part of the Lao people. This paper has particular 
by the lerence to the Buddhist, valley-dwelling cultivators of 


trigated rice who live in the area of Luang Prabang in north 
the pur : ae ae 

, central Laos. For the most part their villages are situated 
nce and , : : F ‘ 
ong the Mekong River or its tributaries. Most villages are 


omposed of several dozen houses, and some have as many as 


-_ several hundred people. Households are generally nuclear 
coat families, although the ideal pattern is one of matrilocal resi- 
, cae lence. In addition to glutinous rice, they raise some vegetables 
oil long the river banks, do a little fishing and grow fruits such 


: s mangoes, bananas, and coconuts. A few chickens and pigs 
r entnu \ 1 ; f 5 2 
te kept. A number of Lao farmers engage in trade with the 


titution ; : : ; 
hat 4 urrounding tribal groups such as the Meo and Khmu. A few 
, that'm : q i . ° 
llages are reached by jeepable roads, and jeep buses provide 
ibout s ; A aes ; ; 
aan 1means of taking goods to market. Others are accessible by 
in this : 


, pirogue (dugout canoe), occasionally powered by outboard 
ow welt. , age ‘ % as 
notor. Walking is still the most common means of travel. A 


sequence . . , . 
d ki ead tax enforced during the time of the French protectorate 
é@ witli . 1 ° 
his d is since been abolished, and peasants now have only to pay 
ris doe : ‘ Sn 
. )aminor tax on commercial transactions in which they are 
ecution, ; 4 
. i . volved. 
uired in = hos . . 
; Superficially at least, it might seem that there is nothing 
teaching «| ; : : 
1 common between the farmers of tropical Laos and those 
that we op ce ‘ : Se Tee 
of Serbia. Ihe Serbs are the largest ethnic group in Yugo- 
iS are Tt oe . . . . . 
“~~, Slavia, and those under consideration here inhabit the region 
yns, anc of S - ™ ° 7 ° Tn 
talk Sumadija, a former forest area, in central Serbia. They 
ot Tull f 


raise wheat and corn. Their important livestock are pigs and 
sheep. Cattle-raising is distinctly secondary, but even so it is 
relatively more important here than in Laos. Vineyards and 
orchards also figure prominently in Serb village economy 
as does the production of wine and brandy. Serbia is one of 


LL , 


* Joel Halpern is in the Department of Anthropology and Soci- 
ology at the University of California at Los Angeles. 





Culture Change in Laos and Serbia: 


Toward Universal Organizational Patterns 


Joel M. Halpern* 


the | classic areas where the extended patrilocal zadruga 
flourished, and households of a dozen or more members are 
still) not uncommon. The villages, scattered over gently roll- 
ing | hills, are linked to towns by footpaths and roads of 
varying quality. Cow-drawn carts are the usual means of 
transportation. ‘Taxes are assessed on the estimated productive 
capacity of each household, on wine and brandy produced, and 
on ¢ommercial transactions such as the sale of livestock. 

[Despite obvious differences in geography, history, and re- 
ligion there are some interesting parallels between the two 
cultures. Both are former colonial areas: Laos has emerged 
from French colonial rule only since the Second World War 
ind achieved complete independence in 1954. Before Laos 
became a French protectorate in the latter part of the last 
century, she was dominated for varying periods by the Bur- 
mese and Thai. Serbia was a Turkish colony for almost 500 
years before achieving independence in the early nineteenth 
century. Both countries were or are monarchies—Serbia 
until the Second World War (after World War I as part 
of Yugoslavia), Laos up to the present time. 

Even more significant is the intermediate position of both 
cultures. Serbia is often cited as a land between East and 
West. Slavic influence is evident in language and religion, 
Turkish influence in many aspects of material culture such 
as house type and clothing, and Western influence, particu- 
larly French, has been felt during the past hundred years, in 
parliamentary forms and in the education system. Lao culture 
is basically a provincial variant of Thai, with obvious Indian 
influences in Buddhism and the organization of the royal 
court, contrasted with the Chinese physical origin of the 
Thai peoples and with such items as Chinese temple archi- 
tecture and the presence of a contemporary Chinese merchant 
group. 

In each of the two countries there is an adequate food 
supply and a lack of direct population pressure on the land. 
A farmer tenant class is largely absent in each case. In Serbia 
the| feudal estates were broken up by the Turkish invasion, 
and the Turks were content to leave local affairs in the hands 
of |the villagers as long as taxes were paid. In Laos the 
marginal geographic position, lack of large irrigation systems 
and scattered pattern of settlement prevented an elaborate 
feudal arrangement from coming into existence (a slight 
exception is in the immediate vicinity of the royal capital 
of Luang Prabang town, limited to a few villages where the 
royal family has extensive holdings. ) 

Both civilizations go back to prehistoric times, but neither 
Lao nor Serb villages have long histories. Central Serbia was 


largely abandoned during the Turkish invasions and was not 
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resettled until the nineteenth century. Lao villages were often 
devastated by wars and were also moved every so often 
because of the importance of slash-and-burn agriculture (often 
practiced in conjunction with irrigated farming) and the 
perishable nature of the bamboo dwellings. 


Relationship With the State 
There is a basic difference in the relationship between the 
farmer and the state and the villager’s attitude toward change 


in each of 


these two cultures, and several crucial items can 


be identified: the peculiar historical factors of the origin of 
the state, the 


relationships among national church, govern- 


ment, and local population, the villager’s view of his own 
and that of his country, and his conceptual relation- 
l 


ships with the outside world. 

The modern Serbian state, which existed as an independent 
entity until the First World War, had its origin in a 
declining Ottoman Empire in the 
Serb 


and 


peasant 
against the 


revolution 


first decade of the nineteenth century. The principal 
was that of Karadjordjevic, which ruled Serbia 
the Second World War, 


prosperous peasant pig-breeder who led the 


dynasty} 


later Yugoslavia until and was 


founded by the 


revolt against the Turks. These historical facts are 


reflected ir peasant attitudes. There is, for example, 


present 


no concept of inherent inferiority in dealing with government 


officials, even those of the highest ranks. However, the villager 


can conceive of a respectful relationship and also recognize 


when it is sanctions 


King Oo! 


superio1 ority, backed by 


especially 


of force. Villagers used to approach the touring 





government Minister and give him their frank opinions of 
national affairs, often without invitation. Even today Serb 
peasa will often openly and loudly proclaim to visitors 
their dislike of certain features of the present People’s Re 
public of Serbi: government. Villagers with but a few years 


ation display a keen interest in national and 
airs. This is they lacl 
to newspapers and magazines. There is also 


feeling that they the 





internationa true even when 


radi oO! 


access 


a strong implicit themselves rather than 


government exclusively have a responsibility for their ow: 
Liitine and that this'can be alecred for the better ac a recult 
destiny, and that this can be altered for the Detter as a resul 
of their own hard work. They told a visiting American: 


We know that 
more We 


twent yea we have 


in America nobody works with his hands 


and backward, because every 





poor 


had a war on our land. Give us 


twenty years W it ) ne fizhting and we shall live the Way 


you do. 

The strong national feeling for history is reflected in the 
recitation of long epic ballads dealing with the struggles of 
their ancestors against the ruling Turks. Most village men, 


especially the older ones, are well acquainted with these epics. 
On the 


lineage back at 


almost every peasant can trace his 
generations. Further, military tradi 
tion is very strong, almost al] adult males having served in at 
least one war, 


® ] °y _ ] 
Individual level, 


least five 


and many in two or three. As a result of their 
military experiences some villagers have traveled as far as 
Istanbul, Tangiers, or Paris. 

Finally, the Serbian Orthodox Church is almost indis- 
solubly linked with the concept of nationality. Certain his- 


torical figures have simultaneously been church bishop—;' 
even parish priests—and military and government leaders, : 
for example, the nineteenth century Prince, Bishop Njex 
of Montenegro. The church is not well supported in an over 
financial sense or even in terms of ritual participation by th 
village as a group, but ceremonies are performed in the hom 


where the priest visits and a close identification betwee 


religion and nationality is strongly felt. 

Contemporary Laos presents a very strong contrast. Th 
Kingdom of Luang Prabang has been in existence sin 
approximately the twelfth century, although its history 
difficult to trace as a result of an almost constan 
series of wars with neighboring states. Neolithic remains hay 
been found in the area, but individual villages are not olf 
In times of warfare homes are abandoned and the peop! 
move into the forest. Dwellings can later be rebuilt withou: 
difficulty. There appears to be a lack of emphasis on historic: 
matters. A farmer will usually be unable to trace the histor 


somewhat 


of his family much beyond three generations, or the histor, 


of his village beyond his own lifetime. Colonial rule h: 
bviously been a factor here but does not completely explair 
the situation. Perhaps more significant is the traditions), 
hierarchical status system in Laos, similar to a pattern wide 
spread throughout Southeast Asia. Traditionally the King 

the military and political leader, possessing great power. On 
of his titles is Chaosivit (He Who Can Take Life). Extrem 
manifestations of outward respect were required and expected 
and this is still the case today. Villagers squat down befor 
a high-ranking government official and reply to his question 
in a polite and formal manner. A special honorific languag 
is reserved for conversations with the King, which in most 
cases must be conducted through an intermediary. 


Oo 


It is not surprising, then, that in Laos the villager regard 
the government as an exterior force over which he has n 
influence. The Lao peasant is not particularly interested 
the outside world and is, generally speaking, quite conte 
with the economic aspects of his life. Unlike the Serb farmer 
he does not value hard work as a means of improving h 
position. 

Closely connected to these attitudes are two key 
istics of Laos: first, its relatively sparse population and la 
of competition for land or for livelihood in general, an 
second, Buddhism as a state religion. The constitution of La 
specifies that the King must be a fervent Buddhist, and | 
and the members of the royal family participate extensivel 
in all Buddhist ceremonies which are closely linked to sta! 
would not be quite true to call Buddhisr 
a national church in the same sense as is the Serbian Orthod: 
church. The village pagodas and monks are well supporte 
by the local population, but Hinayana Buddhism has no dee 
nationalistic roots. With its emphasis on individual respons 
bility and forms of reincarnation dependent upon accumulate 
merit, this religion does not lend itself easily to purposes 
secular government or warfare. Essentially the Lao Buddhi 
monk exists in a cloistered life rather than as a direct partic 
pant in local affairs, as is the case of the parish priest in 
Serbian village. That is, the advice of the local abbot ma 
often be sought but is never volunteered. A Serbian prit 
might become a political or military leader; such a role; 


not possible for a Lao Buddhist monk. 


occasions; yet it 


character) 
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vishop—~ Attitudes Toward Change of village life. There are the traditional priest, village school 
eaders, x teacher, tax collector, and local political representatives as 
yp Njeg: On the basis of these two brief cultural descriptions we wel] as the more recent medical personnel in the market 
n an over have attempted to identify some of the factors involved in towns, agronomists, employees of the Cooperative, Communist 
ion by th attitudes toward change. Of primary importance is the idea Party organizer, and, in some cases, the trade union repre- 
the hom of nationality—the villager’s concept of his relation to the sentative. Much of the villager’s crop is bought by a state 
| betwee’ state. In Serbia the peasant sees himself as part of a larger cooperative; his health needs are frequently met at a govern- 
political system which his ancestors helped create and within ment clinic; he may receive a state pension as a result of 
rast. Th: which he can alter his position through his own efforts. ‘The military service or part-time work in a government factory 
nce sing, Lao villager views himself as existing in a traditional hierarchy oy store. His children aim for jobs as skilled workers ae 
history ; in which he accepts his place and in which prestige is minor government officials, educated in state schools. 
+ constan obtained through birth and proper behavior defined in the In Laos government officials, and even members of the 
ains hav) ‘ligious sense. Political leadership in a traditional Serb royal family, have begun to lose some of their sacred qualities 
- not ol{ village is gained chiefly through the acquisition of wealth, a; they have tended to mingle more directly with the people 
he peop! sually as a result of great personal effort and with the aid in efforts to implement various programs. Here, too, techni- 
t withoy of the zadruga kin unit. In rural Laos material wealth is cians are beginning to play a role. The children of many Lao 
historic! not of primary significance; being a devout Buddhist and villagers, like their Serb counterparts, want to go live a ee 
he histor having a pleasant manner are considered more important. towns and become government workers or obtain skilled jobs. 
re histor , Both Lao and Serb farmers are, of course, primarily con- 
rule h erned with the internal affairs of their own coeeteter ties. Are Cultural Differences Diminishing As A Result 
ly explain There is, however, a difference in the way they tend to receive £ Gov ear a 
radition! directed programs of change in the village. As might be of Governmental Participation: 
ern wide expected, the Lao see this largely as a matter resting on the I should like to pose a question suggested by the above 
e King; initiative of the government, while the Serbs conceive of these gata but not possible to fully develop havens wthak dateue 
wer, On: Programs in terms of their own projects. Many village schools are cultural differences diminishing as a result of increased 
Extrem: in Serbia were founded by the villagers themselves, for exam- gdvernmental participation in the lives of rural peoples, irre- 
expected, ple, and the schoolhouses were built with voluntarily con- spective of the particular political form of the national 
vn befor tributed funds. The teacher was paid in the same way. Only government? Both Laos and Serbia exhibit a trend toward 
question: later were these schools incorporated into the national system.  t}ie diminished importance of religion, although formally the 
language In Laos, on the other hand, the government has sought to ogyvernment of Laos encourages Buddhism while Orthodox 
. in mos) encourage the building of schools by offering to pay part of Christianity is officially discouraged in Serbia. Farming as a 
the costs and to provide the services of a teacher. The func- way of life has declined in prestige as careers in government 
r regards tions of a school were formerly performed by the pagoda, but and skilled trades have become accessible. The status of older 
e has no) its support was a religious rather than a secular matter. people has decreased, and increasing emphasis has been placed 
rested In Laos the idea of a royal patron is still strong. In a recent on the nuclear family and on cash income. Traditional beliefs 
e content rural tour made by the late Viceroy of the Kingdom, he was are _ being questioned in all fields from folk medicine to 
b farmer besieged with requests from the villagers. They asked him to ancestor spirits. What new patterns, then, are emerging? 
oving hi do something for them, to build roads and irrigation canals, In a sense both rural Laos and Serbia seem to be traveling 
to provide school and medical services. He did promise to parallel paths. I would like to suggest that there may exist an 
haracter) help, but he stressed emphatically that they must begin to optimum degree of peasant participation in order for a gov- 
and lac! make their own contributions as well. Thus, there has been ernment to function as a modern national state. Both govern- 


eral, an 
n of La 

and | 
ctensivel 
| to stat 
suddhis: 
Irthod 

upporte 
; no dee 
respons 
amulate 
rposes 

Buddhi 
t partic 
jest in 

ybot ma 
an pries 
a role '; 


something of a reversal in manner. Indeed, in Serbia, state 
farms have been established in villages for the announced 
purpose of demonstrating new agricultural techniques to the 
peasants. 

Some of the points of difference between the two cultures 
are complicated by dissimilar political systems, Laos in essence 
a constitutional monarchy and Serbia a People’s. Republic of 
Yugoslavia, with the Communist Party the dominant agency. 
raising the 





Both governments share a common objective 
living standards of their peasant populations who, in both 
cases, constitute the majority of the population. 

In Serbia the state has come to be regarded as more of a 
world apart; at the same time, the peasantry’s economic 
dependence on the government has increased. That is, the 
peasant has lost some of his personal feeling for the govern- 
ment since his participation is no longer as direct as it once 
was. Government is now represented by various technicians 
rather than by political leaders evolved directly from peasant 
groups. These technicians enter into virtually every phase 


ments are interested in modernizing their villages with 
educational, health, and agricuitural programs. A highly 
individualistic acceptance of innovation in Serbia is evidently 
just as undesirable as a completely passive attitude toward the 
state in Laos. In Serbia the government is attempting to 
emphasize the role of the state as a source of innovation; in 
Laos there is an increasing awareness of the idea that the 
individual plays a more active role. In each case controlled 
participation in the national life is sought, although the 
means for bringing this about may vary. That is, the political 
elite of both countries feel that the villager should participate 
in the national life in the way determined by the government. 
The flexibility of the programs may vary but they all originate 
with the central urban authorities. That peasants in both 
Eastern Europe and Southeast Asia must be “taught” is the 
prevailing philosophy. They must not stand in the way of 
“progress”; at the same time they must contribute to the 
“building” of the state. 

I do not mean to imply that cultural differences are about 
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field studies note that certain items 


Many 


culture 


eliminated. 


of traditional peasant show extraordinary persistence 
anthropolo- 


often to the 


and this fact of cultural persistence is something 


stressed to administrators, 


tirelessly 


nsiderable irritation of the latter 
Is ossible that certain new supra-cultural values are 
*merginge—greater reliance on an impersonal government 
levoid of religious sanction, but one from which more is 
expected in terms of personal and economic security, and at 
least a partial shift of interest and emphasis from within the 
village to outside forces? The key — remain the extent 
changes have been adopted within traditional pat- 





terns and the extent to which different structures have evolved 
-commodate the innovations. In what institutional ways, 

for example, do the introduction of schools, clinics, radios, 
jeeps. wells, roads, extension § service and development 
ograms oe trend in the direction of pare allel world 
wide cultural evolution? To what extent do these programs 
represent shared goals and parallel value systems to replace 
traditional patterns as, for example, those portrayed ir 


oats oe 
the numerous United Na 








tions technical assistance programs 
nd associated moral declarations? To what extent do thes« 
eprese! alue systems being urged upon the 
Ww rhc Ss pt ? 
Urb cultures are not new in the world’s history, nor is 
ee Ne elie rac nah aheanisencno aod aia 
nodif¢ ( ot Tolk cultures, Dut the increasing woriawidae 
lesire for and spread of a common ie technology does 
ippe oT unique development. Does his teci hnology toste! 
the development of essentially simila1 ates between 
the peasant and the state? Can the administrative forms be 
t same and vet certain differences in cultural content 
en : 
Conclusion 
oe 2" : 
sne € suggest that to establish ana then maintau 
modern state in the administrative, economic, and industrial 
sens entralized authority and peasant participation are 
essential. Yet, in order for the state to function, this par 
ticipation must be limited and controlled, and decision making 
ae Feb “1 Pea recall © 
necessity be, and remain, highly centralized in a 
} = } x 1. 2 ~ 
roup which can coordinate the emerging bureaucracies effec 
ely. There appear to be few peasant peoples who do not 
W ) technical services. The people do not always agree 
with administrators on specific ways in which these goals can 


implemented. 


anthropologists become so involved in the 


often 


difficulties of program implementation that they lose sight 


»f the fact that essentially similar aspirations frequently exist. 
These ser require large organizations which of necessity 
are directed from outside the village. Thus villagers can 

ite in decision-making with regard to technical pro- 


nix trict 


ms in only a strictly local sense. Just as technical improve- 


desired by the villagers, so the national state has 
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traditionally sought from peasants taxes and military servic 


and more recently a manpower pool for industry and increas 
ing amounts of surplus food to feed growing urban popul 
tions. A attitude, at politic 
rallies and in aS is also desired. Aspects of the relation 


healthy and literate peasant 


cooperative such as support 
: for example, 


state 


ship are reciprocal 


are more useful to the as well as to themselves. | 


Serbia the former participation of peasants in government 


administratiy 
In La 


traditional government 


made development of orderly economic and 


progress more difficult and was therefore reduced. 
this process is only beginning; the 
structure was greatly modified and to some extent atrophie 


The 


is to make 


inder the French. 


t} 


job of the government o; 


he nations 


primary 


Laos, therefore, the peasants aware of t 


state 


Differences and similarities are relative matters. T] 


anthropologist may be 


greatly impressed by the distincti 
cultures of peasant peoples in many areas of the world whi 
the political analyst may be equally impressed with difference 
iated with an in 
althoug 
The lab 


1 various ways 


in governmental forms. Certain goals assoc 


proved living standard are shared in the broad sense 
they may be implemented in quite different _ 
force i 


and the 


for building a road may be organized 1 
road is not rel ne primarily 
the climate. Ciy 
their anywhere in tl 


construction of the 
rather to 


then, can 


and 
trade 


the culture t terrain 


engineers, practice 
world. Technology is in a sense constant. 
Is it possible that certain types of structural relationships 


such as that between the peasant and the national state maj 


from the functional point of view, be considered most desi! 
in the case of states in the process of adopt: 
Does 
to the reciprocal relationship | 
Theoretically, the 
part of the patina) state but a real distinction exist 


able, particularly 


ing European technology there exist some equilibriun 


point w ith regard yetween t! 


yeasant and the state peasants are, of 


course, 
consciousness [lo what extent 


in the the people involved. 


do similar ideas exist in the cross-cultural sense? From tl 
ideal point of view certain structures and relationships ha 


the Unite 


manuals « 


already been defined as, for example, in the case of 
Nations Administration 
Community Development. 


Technical Assistance 
The way these proposed progran 
and other types of planned change have been implemented I 
vet to be studied on a worldwide basis. 

The anthropologist can perhaps best approach these queri 
has had 
delimited rural community as the unit of study 
larly 


national state 


on the level with which he most experience, 


but partic 
its relationship to larger political units including t! 
There is a wealth of community studies dealin; 
with many of the world’s peasant cultures, some of whic 
planned government innovation @& 
But there is a great lack o! 


studies based on existing materials. In fact, tl 


deal at least in part with 
they affect the local community. 
comparative 
problems of comparability have so far been tackled only in‘, 
to be worth t! 


preliminary way. The results would appear 


effort. 
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easal 
ee Approximately a decade ago the Survey Research Center 
ae t Ann Arbor, Michigan studied the effect of different styles 
bis _ of supervision upon productivity and morale among workers.! 
n Le Supervisors stressing work output had groups with lower 
ee production than supervisors who were more group oriented 
or ind cared for subordinates’ needs and welfare. The latte 
a liked their jobs better and had higher morale than workers 
— under the production-centered supervisors. While these studies 

es re suggestive, the fact that they rely on the personality of 
. rt the supervisor, or his role performance, provides scant ex- 
a planation why this paradox of production and style of 
1 whi supervision occurs. There appears an assumption that “‘a nice 
eren 


. y guy” cares for his subordinates, and the “nice-guy-supervisor 
an it , ; 

s the one who can get things done. A psychological frame 
thoug 


| : rc 1 
work, not concerned with such phenomena, otters no explana- 


e lab 


ld 


, tion of intervening group processes. The purpose of this paper 


s to explore some of the sociological variables and replicate 





part of the earlier studies. The major hypothesis is that 


é " lifferent group structures will form under different styles of 
supervision, and different norms develop which govern output. 
ynshiy 
Sn Data and Method 
t desir ' ; ° 

r Data were collected under the guidance of Peter M. Blau 
ys f the | niversity of Chicago as part of a study of a formal 
ae rganization’s authority structure. The organization, a met- 
in ropolitan department of welfare, consisted of a supervisor 
wae charge of about five caseworkers; a section supervisor 
’ eee ccounting for approximately five supervisors, and division 
| c : heads, supervising all section supervisors, directly responsible 
a _ toa commissioner appointed by the mayor. Other independent 
a zn divisions in the office included a budget section, a legal branch, 
te ind a medical service. 
cuit Primarily, the job of a caseworker was the determination 
“el ha; of an applicant’s eligibility for public assistance; secondly, 

to meet other related needs. A caseworker was given a 

queti client's application and made a home visit to determine the 
ice, th validity of the request. With the application approved, budgets 
particu. Were set up and help with personal problems offered. Thus, 
caw i n addition to checking the financial state of the client an 
dealin! attempt at rehabilitation was also made. The goal of the 
t which caseworker, then was to get the client off agency rolls and 
sila back to work as quickly as possible. Many workers considered 
ad tehabilitation their most important function: paper work and 
act, th = ——— 
aly in) _* Philip Marcus is in the Department of Sociology at Purdue 
4s ‘ University, Lafayette, Indiana. 


The author is indebted to Peter M. Blau of the University of 
Chicago, James S. Coleman of Johns Hopkins University, and Robert 
K. Bain of Purdue University for critically reading earlier versions 
of this article. 


1. For a summary statement of these studies, see Robert L. Kahn 
and Daniel Katz, “Leadership Practice in Relation to Productivity 
and Morale” in Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin Zander (eds.), 
Group Dynamics, Row, Peterson and Co., Evanston, Illinois, 1953, 
Pp. 612-628. 
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Supervision and Group Process 


Philip M. Marcus* 


determination of eligibility were relegated to a nuisance value. 

Workers were expected to make visits two days a week 
and spend the other three in the office filling out necessary 
forms, discussing cases with supervisors, and seeing clients 
who came in with special problems. One morning a week, a 
general conference was held for an entire unit; the presence 
of| all workers was required. On the other four days the unit 
was split, and workers in the office would cover emergencies 
which arose on colleagues’ case loads. 

Initially, the investigators observed workers perform their 
jobs, sat in on conferences with supervisors and subordinates, 
watched workers interview clients and observed patterns of 
interaction, utilizing an interaction chart which was kept for 
approximately twenty-four hours on four units of workers 
and their supervisors. The agency provided data on worker 
tardiness and absence, issues of clothing, special funds for 


clients (e.g., extra Christmas requisitions, summer camps for 


children, etc.) as well as production records. After two 
months of observation, two complete sections comprising 
twelve units and their supervisors were interviewed. The 


interview was designed to provide information on worker 
attitude toward job, client, supervisor, and peers. 

All workers interviewed were given a list of statements 
about their supervisors which consisted of seven sets of 


statements dichotomized on a different characteristic. One set: 


He/she sticks closely to procedure. [or] He/she is less 
worried about procedure and more willing to make 
reasonable exceptions than many supervisors, 


classified a supervisor if a majority of the workers in the unit 
J 


chose it. Six supervisors were classified as procedure-oriented 


and six as group-oriented, analogous to Kahn and Katz’ 
production-centered and group-centered supervisors respec- 
tively. 

Workers were asked to choose any of ten statements which 
best described their supervisors: the first statement expressing 
positive feeling and the other nine negative feelings. I 
assumed that workers liked a supervisor who is detached and 
perform their jobs without interfer- 


authoritarianism, 


allows subordinates to 


ence: manipulation, “close supervision,” 
and superordination are resented.” 

Data indicate that the subordinates of procedure-oriented 
supervisors chose fewer positive statements than workers 
under group-oriented supervisors (Table [). Workers under 
procedure-oriented supervisors selected almost three times as 
many negative choices. 

Another question, 


How would you describe your super- 
visor ?” Workers’ 
responses indicating the perceived behavior of the supervisor 


indicates why these attitudes prevail. 


were coded into four dichotomous categories; if a worker 
mentioned more than one characteristic, then a multiple 


oded. 


response was 


2; Ibid, pp. 617-620. 
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TABLE I 
Positive and Negative Statements Chosen by Workers 


About Their Own Supervisor, by Type of Supervisor 


Statements* 


[ype of Supervisor Positive Negative 
Group Oriented 94 94 
: 5 i —_ 
Procedure Oriented J2 2.38 
Total 1.66 3.32 


* Expressed per worker. 


Table I] 


is efficient o1 


indicates that both types are 


visor are not 


dichotomous category, workers’ perception of the supervisor’s 


attitude toward clients, indicates that 


supervisors are not perceived as concerned about the client’s 


welfare 


ance: group-oriented supervisors are described 


never 


oriented to work. We obtained no independent measure of 


supervisory behavior, 


perceive a difference. 


TABLE II 


Characteristics Stated by Workers Describing Their 


Supervisors, by Type of Superviso1 


Type of Supervisor 


Characteristic 


Group Oriented 


Efficient 16 13 
Inefficient 9 9 
Client Oriented § ] 
Work Oriented 0) 5 
Permissive 20 10 
“Authoritarian” 3 13 
Calm 10 ] 
‘Temperamenta] 2 
Total* 68 59 
No. of Respondents 31 29 


* Respondents could mention more than one characteristic 


Examination of the perceived relationship between super- 
visor and subordinate reveals that the category “permissive’’ 
contained twice as many statements for group-oriented super- 
visors as for the procedure-oriented; subordinates of pro- 
cedure-oriented supervisors made about four times as many 
statements describing their supervisors as “authoritarian.” 
Operative in the supervisor-subordinate relationship may be 
the amount and manner of superordination employed : workers 
will not like supervisors who impose methods of work and the 
amount of discretion a worker is allowed to exercise will be 


a major determinant of his feelings. 


described almost 
inefficient indicating that feelings for the super 
related to perceived competence. Anothe1 


procedure-oriented 


but appear preoccupied with operations and perform- 
} t I } 


but data clearly indicate that workers 


Procedure Oriented 
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One of the norms operative in this welfare agency wa 
service—few workers admitting much dislike or desire not ) 
to help clients. Possibly this norm was very important to ; 
worker’s self-image: it helped him preserve a professional 


identification—competence, autonomy, and service. If a work- 
er believed he had expertise, and worked for the client's 
benefit, then contradiction, superordinative practices, and 
alternative proposals by the supervisor would be viewed with 
suspicion. The worker might infer that the supervisor was 
not interested in the client, but in agency procedure; a hand; 
hook because procedures also interfere with a professional 


identification. Frustrations turn into negative feelings toward 
the supervisor especially when the latter interferes with a 
worker’s performance on the job: the supervisor’s perceived 
humanitarianism may be partially a function of the relation- 
ship between supervisor and subordinate. 

Table II shows that subordinates of group-oriented super- 
visors describe their supervisors as “calm”? whereas procedure- 
oriented supervisors were perceived as “‘tempermental.” If 
a professional identity and role is partially dependent upon 
consistency and distance, erratic behavior by one’s superior 
will not be consonant with this self-image. However, if the 
emotionally unin- ” 


calm, detached and 


worker may 


supervisor remains 
then the 
a supervisor who uses superordination unpredictabl; 


will be considered authoritarian because one cannot plan 2 


volved, maintain his professional 


identity ; 


method of handling the situation. Thus I would hypothesize 
that it is not the use of superordination per se which is resented 
but rather its erratic implementation which is considered 
authoritarian. 


Cohesion and Productivity 


The effect of group cohesion on productivity was a majo! 
variable in this research: specifically, units with group- 
oriented supervisors would be more cohesive than units with 
procedure-oriented supervisors. The measure of cohesion was 
the proportion of interaction within one’s own unit: the 
higher the proportion, the more cohesive the group.? 

An interaction chart shows that two units with procedure 
oriented supervisors had different patterns of interaction than 
two units with group-oriented supervisors. Table III indicates 
that workers with procedure-oriented supervisors spent 68 
of their total interaction within their own units 
whereas subordinates of group-oriented supervisors spent onl\ 
54 percent of their interaction within their own units. If 
the assumption is correct that the more interaction, the greate! 
the cohesion, then units under procedure-oriented supervisors 
were more cohesive than the units under the group-oriented. 

One explanation of these data is that procedure-oriented 
supervisors are not liked and that their workers want to 
avoid them as much as possible. When workers require in- 
formation for problems, they go to peers; as the interaction 
continues, patterns establish, sentiments develop, and these 
workers will not interact as frequently with outsiders.’ 


percent 








3. Cohesion may be defined as “attraction to the group, including 
resistance to leaving it,’ Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin Zander 
op. cit., p. 76. 


4. George C. Homans, The Human Group, Harcourt, Brace and } 
Co., New York, 1950, pp. 111-113. 
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TABLE ITI 
Per Cent Distribution of Interaction for Workers in 
Four Units, by Type of Supervisor 


Per Cent of Interaction 
With With 
Type of Super- Peersin Outside 
Supervisor Own Unit Own Unit Total 


visor 
Group 
Oriented 34 54 12 


Procedure 


Oriented 


100 N = 1453 


22 68 10 100 N = 1609 


Workers will go more 


sors, sentiments within the group will not develop as much, 


frequently to group-oriented super- 


nd these workers will also go to outsiders for solutions to 
problems. The greater the positive feeling for a supervisor, 
the lower the interaction within the work group; and the 
more interaction with workers of other units. 

Further examination of Table III supports this hypothesis. 
Workers have less interaction with procedure-oriented super- 
visors than subordinates of the group-oriented. Twenty-two 
vercent of the group’s interaction under procedure-oriented 
supervisors, compared to thirty-four percent of the group’s 
nteraction under group-oriented supervisors, is spent with 
the supery isor. Previous data support this hypothesis indirect- 
y: workers who do not like their supervisor will avoid him 
nd go to peers for information. Such repeated practices will 
produce groups which are more cohesive than those under 
well-liked supervisors. 

Interaction can be divided into originated and received. 
Table IV shows that units under procedure-oriented super 
visors originated 54 percent of their interaction with the 
supervisor whereas workers under group-oriented supervisors 
initiated only 70 percent. This supports the above hypothesis 
that workers under a procedure-oriented supervisor will ex- 
hibit an avoidance pattern with him. These workers describe 
their supervisor as “temperamental”; finding it difficult to 
deal with an erratic superior. However, workers under group- 
riented supervis@rs felt freer to go to their superior and their 


expectations were more consistently met. 


TABLE IV 
Per Cent Distribution of Interaction with Supervisor for 
Workers in Four Units, by Type of Supervisor 


Interaction with Supervisor 


Type of Originated to Received from 


Supervisor Supervisor Supervisor Total 
Group 

Oriented 70 30 100 N = 599 
Procedure 

Oriented 54 46 100 N = 397 











One consequence of greater cohesion among the workers 
under procedure-oriented supervisors is that they do not re- 
ceive as competent assistance with their problems. A super- 
visor is usually more objective and better informed than any 
given worker. Irrespective of a worker’s competence, those 
who visit clients may become emotionally involved and neglect 
many of the small rules and regulations of the agency. Part 
of the supervisor’s job is to coordinate workers’ reports with 
agency rules and protect both. Above it was suggested that 
workers who perceive their supervisors as sticking close to 
procedures also tend to view their superiors as somewhat less 
than humanitarian: work-oriented rather than client-oriented. 
It follows that supervisors who receive only partial informa- 
tion cannot help subordinates competently : communication is 
impaired and the supervisor will rely more on rules. The rule 
book then, tends to become an aid to the supervisor in handling 
problems when he does not have sufficient information from 
the workers.* In order to gain a more thorough understanding 
of the situation, the supervisor will initiate more social con- 
tact with the workers; it is difficult for workers to refuse a 
response. Lack of control over the social situation will cause 
a) subordinate to consider a supervisor more powerful ; hence, 
more authoritarian. The more authoritarian the supervisor 
appears, the more he will be disliked and avoided by the 
workers. Thus, the cycle is ready to begin again. 

The interaction chart was kept for only four units and 
I) wanted to test the hypothesis—the greater the cohesion, 
for all twelve units interviewed. 


the higher the production 
One question, ‘““Who are your five best friends in the office ? 
was analyzed in terms of the number of friends within one’s 
unit as a proportion of all friends named: the higher the 
proportion of friends inside one’s own unit, the greater the 
unit’s cohesion. The array of these proportions was divided at 
the mid-range into high and low cohesive units. 

The measure of production used was the number of visits 
to clients in their own homes as a proportion of the total 
number of clients on the case load. This was one of the major 
indices used by the agency of the worker’s competence: each 
month detailed production reports carried the number of 
number of visits to clients’ relatives and 


home visits, the 


friends and the total size of the case load. 

Table V indicates that low cohesive units visited 38.4 per- 
cent of their total case load whereas high cohesive units visited 
only 28.4 percent of their total case load. Low cohesive units, 
then, had a higher production record than the higher cohesive 
units; the hypothesis was not confirmed.® 

Above it was assumed that workers like to operate inde- 
pendently of their supervisors and use discretion on their jobs; 
data suggested that procedure-oriented supervisors do not 
allow workers to make these decisions. Workers under pro- 
cedure-oriented supervisors may not have gone into the field 
as frequently as those under group-oriented supervisors be- 
cause visiting required discretion and independence—qualities 


$. Alvin W. Gouldner, Patterns of Industrial Bureaucracy, The 
Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1954, pp. 93-96. 


6. Actually, there is but the slightest difference in the production 
tates under the two types of supervisors. Units under procedure- 
oriented supervisors had a mean of 32 percent of their case load 
visited; units under group-oriented supervisors had a mean of 36 
percent of their case load visited. 
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Ex sed nit 

+} ae 1 } 1ot develon ] ckin the pro + chniaue 
f ; ( th feld n hax hee threate 
experie! f worl because he was nt competent t 
Real the « Che latt may have made den nds b 
tl wor! Vv ] I know he could fulfil the reques 
Sl Ory IpDpt mig! 10t have been forthcomin Later 

th Ww rl rw Tr fi reed to retract, the relationshir witl 
he x ] he endan red Part of the worker’s 
> the job, h ow career m¢ bility, is d termined by 
tl yperat 1e client with agency policy: the worke1 
is held accountable for the client’s “Rehabilitation.” Empha 
siziIn clic WOrKe relations! ps the agency attempt d te 
furth protession identification. A poo! client-worke1 
r ons] m I have bee nN function of the person ility 
oO the wi ] bi Te sult ot the VW orket supery isOl relation 
sh This threat te worker’s self-image and professional] 
identification is partially resolved when he does not go into 
he fieli T quent] s he might: the worke1 does not have 
to face the client’s demand directly and may deal with hin 

the | media of forms and 

Unfortunately, tl self-defeating: the worker ecome 
mort lerk and tends to lose his self-image of a pro 
Tesslor Sc worke exercisin discretior in fering 
the t Se Thu worl ¢ faces another dilemma 
froy el ( } witl hi superio the wo ] cannot 
develon th onomv 4 eserve his professional self-image 
wl Tace with a situat ion demanding discretion he will not 
) ie to ex ¢ ind will have to rely on forms. 

Group cohesion may alsc crucial part. A worker 
I I Teel comt Tac a client’s demands without 
suffici¢ supp When the supervisor does not provide this, 
the wo n turn to his group for support in the relation 
hip with the « t.’ The group, however, provides support 
hrough i 1d this occurs mainly in the office: stay 
n¢ the offic 10t visitin means that the client will not 
ye SETVE effe ly as possible. Cohesion then may actually 
hind yureau c efficiency if it is the 
SUDETVISO | one o the maior oals oT thi agency is 
rehabi tion of clients and if the administration is correct 
} } + 


lat rehabilitation can best be effected through the worker 





‘lient relationship ther the aims ot the agency are somewhat 
subverted whe the worker does not visit the client as often 
is he might and prefers to deal with the situation in the office. 
7. Peter M. Blau, The Dynamics of Bureaucracy, The University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, II]., 1955. n: 1387: 

8. I do not wish to imply that cohesion per se is always dysfunc 


to an organization; further research is required to specify 


which tasks can best be accomplished by an individual and which 


tional 


by a tightly-knit group. Too often in the past, researchers have neg 
lected the nature of the task in their studies 
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Cohesion is usually viewed as aiding production and jc 
performance. When workers interact, they do not talk onl 
al ather and TV but also about their job. Anxieti 


created on the job may be relieved through inter 


out we 


which art 


action as one worker informs another about new technique 
and methods of handling problems. Job information then 


disseminated through these informal channels of communiec: 


However, if the major anxieties on the job are create 


tion 


-ause of the specific relationship with the supervisor ther 





these may | better relieved by someone who is familiar wit! 
this supervisor. A worker may complain about his supervisi 
o another, but if the latter is unacquainted with the super 


risor the best he may offer is social emotional support. Ji 








nformation may be transmitted because it has general app! 
cation; utilization of agency facilities and interpretation 

policy is not as particularistic as a cantankerously perceiv 
uperior. While social emotional support is quite important 
the worker with supervisor problems requires specific tec] 


niques for handling the situation; this can best be acquire 


} 1 


from other workers in one’s own unit. Thus, workers wit 


problems with their supervisor will not be motivated to ver 
ture beyond the periphery of their units for social contact. 

Workers without problems with supervisors will be 
to visit peers in other units for social contact. Their anxietit 
stem from specific informational deficiencies and task problen 
are of a more general nature: they may be solved throug 
interaction with 
| 


CONneESIVE 


in 


members of other units. Workers 
] 


mo! 


units 1annels 


are deprived of these informal c 





communication and hence, their performance suffe 


Supervision and Group Structure 


The above discussion suggests that groups operating und 
different types of supervisors will have distinct structures an¢ ) 


goals. Therefore, it is expected that informal leaders w 


emerge in the two types of groups will also be different 
Criteria for selecting the leader would be distinctive and hi 
patterns of interaction would also vary. Each leader woul 
emerge on the basis of the function he best performed for tl 
group and these functions would also vary. Specifically, | 


hyy 


under 


was othesized that a task leader would emerge in unit 


supervisors; social emotional leade: 


eroup-oriented 
would emerge under procedure-oriented supervisors. Grou 
under procedure-oriented supervisors are oriented toward 
solving problems of interpersonal relations with the super 
visor ; problems confronting units under group-oriented super 
visors are work problems involving techniques and skills. 
The index of leadership used was the sociometric star base 
on the interview question, “Who are your five best friend 
in the office?” J rke1 
choices within his own unit was designated as the leader 
“Who are ?” tested th 
hypothesis that different types of leaders would emerge in th 
of 
indicated if the best worker and the most popular worke 


‘he wo who receved the most number 0! 


the three best workers in your unit 
two confirmation of the hypothesis wa 


types groups: 


9. The mean proportion of ingroup choices for the two units unde! 
procedure-oriented supervisors, and for which there was interactio! 
data, is 16. The two units under group-oriented supervisors had‘, 
mean proportion of 22 ingroup choices. 
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and j ; ; ‘ ‘ 
tke onl vere the same person in units under group-oriented super- 
alk on 


a isors, whereas, in groups under procedure-oriented super- 
\nxietic . 1 } | 

: yest worker and the most popular worker would be 
h inter 
*hnique eg ‘ , : a 
[he data, although certainly not conclusive, are definitely 


then the direction of the hypothesis.!° In groups under pro 
munica ; : 

a jut ented supervisors there were five disagreements and 
ae nly one agreement between most popular and most respected 
i = yorker. In units under group-oriented supervisors however, 
= , re were four agreements and only two disagreements (See 
ware We VI 
e supe 
rt. J 

ann) 

tion TABLE VI 

ee Coincidence of Best Worker and Best Friend, 
are 3yv Type of Superviso1 
1 te 

: Coincidence of best 
ql Worker and Best Friend 
w! ) f Supe 18¢ Same Different Total 

O /j 
tact. Gr Oriented 4 2 6 
be freer > Pr lure Oriented | 5 6 

1XI€ - 
roble Total 5 7 12 
‘doa 
n mo! 
nnels The task leader tends to emerge from a group which is in 

iter harmony with his organizational environment: a 

up which identifies with the goals of the organization. The 

anization’s representative, the supervisor, is liked and his 

‘rn of behavior and values are incorporated by workers 

und vho wil t feel threatened by the authority and therefore 

ures ant) will not d to form strong ties to one another to confound 

ere the supervisor. The members may focus their energies upon 

ifterer the tasl hand which usually involve performance, and 

and h thereby further their own careers. The most competent 

woul’ worker will also be the most popular because he best supplies 

| for a hers with information to further their own objectives. In 

cally, it. this way individuals in the group will improve on the job 
in untt nd the unit’s production will also be higher. 

leade Workers who have problems with their supervisor will 
Group lefine the organizational environment as inimical to their 
towar own goals. Negative feelings which workers develop toward 
e supe! ak 


supervisor will find expression in a rebellion against 


od supe! whatever h represents: the worker will feel no motivation 


ills. tor higher production. The frustrations they feel because of 
ic oem le supervisor’s seemingly arbitrary behavior will be relieved 
t Irien n hostility to supervisor and greater group cohesion. Workers 
hae ; : 
me! the unit will supply techniques which enable others to 
leader 
ste t! ae . . . . . 
ed a One possible explanation why this difference is not as marked 
ye in tl is I anticipated is the question, “Who are your five best friends 
esis wa | the office is not designed to elicit this material. A better ques- 
tion, used by Bales and Slater, asked respondents to rank the group 
worke 


in terms of whom they liked best. This would also have corresponded 
more closely with my question of ranking the unit on competence. 
My vording of the question contaminated responses by workers 
With no best friends in their own unit. See Robert F. Bales and Philip 
E. Slater, “Role Differentiation in Small Decision-Making Groups,” 
in Taleott Parsons and Robert F. Bales, The Family, Socialization 
and Interaction Process, The Free Press, Glencoe, IIl., 1955, p. 262. 
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citcumvent the demands of the supervisor; the worker who 
best supplies these techniques and the social emotional support 


necessary will become the leader. He does not have to be a 


} 


good worker: high production may actually be a liability 


because it suggests an identification with the enemy, the 
supervisor. Unit production will suffer because the leader is 
best worker: his knowledge is limited and when 


ndt the 
information is requested he cannot supply the most competent 


solution.!! 


Conclusion and Discussion 


In this paper I have attempted to replicate one aspect of 


the Survey Research Center’s study of supervision and pro- 


ductivity. In gross outline I substantiated their findings: 
supervisors who are perceived as adhering to rules are not 
liked as I 


much as the he former 
have groups with lower production rates. However, group 


more permissive ones and t 
cohesion is greater when workers perceive their supervisor 
ag erratic and temperamental; this may have interfered with 
workers visiting clients so that production suffered. Distinctive 
structures, measured by the type of informal leader in each 
group, emerged suggesting that different norms were opera 
tive. 

These data, I believe, have theoretical implication beyond 
the scope of this study. Merton has suggested that displace 
ment of goals occurs when rules are overemphasized ;!2 Blau 
substantiated and this indicating how 


expanded concept 


worker’s anxiety contributes to organizational dysfunction. 
He also indicated how group cohesion contributes to greater 
productivity. Seashore has discussed the role of group 
cohesion in reducing work-related anxiety.!4 This paper in no 
way contradicts any of the above studies but it does raise an 
interesting question: what is the source of the anxiety which 
i$ relieved through group cohesion? In the above studies, 
the nature of the task rather than 


was created by 1 
] 


anxiety 
through any interpersonal relationships on the job. In this 
by the pro 


the task, but t 
} 


study, anxiety was created not by 


cedure-oriented supervisor. These units had oreater co lesion 
and lower production. This might suggest that cohcsion per 
se will not bring about higher productivity. Cohesion will be 
dysfunctional to bureaucratic goals if it is achieved because 
of interpersonal difficulties: this condition leading toward dis 
placement of goals, or, in this paper, its equivalent, lower 
production. However, if cohesion develops as a result of 
anxiety created by the task, then we might expect worker 
anxiety to be lessened and goals met. Further research is 
needed to determine the effect of cohesion when the source of 


the anxiety is controlled. 


11. Further elaboration of group structures may be found in Philip 
M. Marcus, and Instrumental Groups: Toward a 
Theory of Group Structure,” American Journal of Soctology, LXV! 
(July, 1960), 54-59. 


12. Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, The 
Free Press, Glencoe, IIl., 1957, p. 199. 

13. Peter M. Blau, of. cit., pp. 183-200. 

14. Stanley E. Seashore, Group Cohesiveness in the Industrial 
Work Group, Institute for Social Research, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
1954, pp. 47-62. 
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Chiropractic: A Deviant Theory of Disease 


and Treatment in Contemporary 


Western Culture 


Thomas McCorkle* 


Native theories of illness and native healing practices have 
been parts of the traditional subject matter of ethnography. 


In recent years, growing interest in the field of culture and 


medical care has intensive work on the nature and 


led to 


meaning of folk medicine, particularly in Latin America, but 
tr ~ 


also in other regions where interdisciplinary teams have been 
formed to consider public health problems.! 
Vestiges of traditional healing practice persist also in some 


populations in Anglo-Saxon North America, usually in the 
home 


form of remedies: teas, tonics, poultices, salves, and 


embrocations. In addition, several deviant or alternative 


theories of illness and therapy are held by some North Amer- 
Where these 


prevent complete acceptance of Western medical practice, 


ican populations. are influential enough to 
it becomes important for medical and advisory personnel to 
know what they are and why they achieve success in the eyes 
of some patients. Does the competing system satisfy patient 
needs incompletely fulfilled by Western therapy? Dana W. 
Atchley recently wrote that familiarity with disease patterns 
and understanding of their mechanisms are essential to the 


sound practice of medicine but can be inadequate in the ab- 


Thomas 
University of 


McCorkle is in the College of Medicine of the State 
Iowa, Iowa City. Research on which this article was 
based supported by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation of Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 

Chis pape 


was 


was presented before a session of the American 
Anthropological Association held in Mexico, D.F. on December 28, 
1960. The writer wishes to acknowledge helpful comments offered 
by David Aberle, Ph.D. of the Department of Anthropology, Univer- 


sity of Michigan; Kurt W. Deuschle, M.D. of the Navajo-Cornell 


project; Gordon Macgregor, Ph.D. of the United States Health 
Service; and William Bean, M.D. and Michael Bonfiglio, M.D. of 


the College of Medicine of the State University of Iowa. 


1. A guide to this and related literature is provided by George M. 
Foster, Problems in Intercultural Health Programs, Social Science 
Research Council Pamphlet No. 12, New York, 1958. 


sence of effective two-way communication between doct 
and patient.” 

In the United States, the most influential of the deviant 
alternate, or competing systems is Chiropractic. Chiropract 
specifically rejects the germ theory, substituting an entirel 
different concept of the origin of illness. Invented or dis 


covered only sixty-four years ago in the city of Davenport, 


Iowa, Chiropractic has taken firm root in the United Stat: 
and particularly in the rural Midwest. It is an organize 
discipline, characteristically American in that it trains it 
numerous practitioners (there are about one thousand in tl 
state of Iowa alone) in colleges and joins them together i 
professional associations. 

In some states these associations have achieved at leat’ 
some measure of respectability through licensure. They appea! 
firmly established on the American scene. 

Based on field work in rural Iowa, the purpose of thi 
paper is to account for the success of Chiropractic in th 
American Midwest. Beginning with a brief sketch of relevant 
aspects of rural Iowa culture, we will describe one majo 
variety of Chiropractic theory and practice, then show hov 
Chiropractic satisfies certain needs and fits into the belit 
systems of rural Iowans. 


Rural Iowa Culture 


The people of rural Iowa are of northwestern and nott! 
central European origin and farming tradition. Theirs 1s 
region of deep, rich soil and sufficient summer rainfall t 


2. Dana W. Atchley, “Patient-Physician Communication,” a fort 
word to Russell L. Cecil and Robert F. Loeb, A Textbook of Med 
cine (10th ed.), W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia and Lor} 
don, 1959. 
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support unirrigated agriculture. Crops grown are corn, oats, 
legumes, and forage, and these are used to feed hogs and 
cattle for the American market. Most farm units are owned 
and operated by individual farmers and their families. Farm 
work is performed by members of the nuclear farm family 
sometimes with the aid of one or two hired men) supple- 
mented by labor exchange on tasks requiring more hands than 
ire available on the home farm. 

Farm operations are highly mechanized, and all farm people 
including children after age ten operate, and at times adjust 
or repair, mechanical devices. Only a few families use horses 
ind there is very little walking, even from one part of the 
farm to another. Instead, people ride tractors, trucks, or 
wagons, and this is done over uneven terrain. They acci- 
dentally strike themselves with hand tools; suffer bruises, 
jislocations, and strains in striving with animals or machines; 
ind often are exposed to extremely cold and wet conditions 
while performing winter work. Stiff necks, lame backs, and 
strained ligaments are frequent. Mosc of these heal in time, 
rat least get better, but there is a fairly large residue of 
more or less specific aches and pains that go unattended unless 
they become severe enough to interfere with the regular 
farming tasks. 

Work is a prime value; there are no overseers or gentlemen 
farmers in lowa; everyone is supposed to work physically and 
to use all his waking time in getting things done. Getting the 
job done overrides considerations of convenience, comfort, or 
even illness approaching disability. If a farmer is incapacitated 
y some serious condition, his work will be performed by 
neighbors, but he cannot repay such aid in cash; he is sup- 
posed to repay in work of the kind furnished. He may recover 
from some illness owing a number of days’ plowing that he 
might feel he ought to repay even at the expense of not 
getting his own plowing done to best advantage. He will 
avoid incurring obligations of this kind if at all possible; 
hence, he prefers simple, quick treatment that will enable 
him to continue on the job. 

There are practically no illiterates in Iowa. Ninety-nine 
and four-tenths percent of all people over twenty-five years 
old have had some formal education; eighty-four percent 
have completed at least eight years’ school work; and a good 
many farm people, including some elderly ones, have been to 
college.> This does not mean that rural people are fond of 
intellectual pursuits. They value system, but are likely to 
reject an elaborate or difficult theory. They consider them- 
selves to be common-sense, practical-minded people. Children 
are not encouraged to exercise the imagination. The proof of 
the pudding is in the eating. 

lowans are Christian. They believe in the good work of 
God and in the sanctity of the human body. Medicine, surgery, 
and injections are not liked. But “natural” remedies, such 
as taking vitamin supplements or eating fruit to prevent or 
relieve constipation, are accepted. The idea of the healing 
power of hands is absorbed through Sunday school and Bible 
school lessons heard from an early age. 





3. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Census 
of Population, Characteristics of the Population, Part 15, Iowa, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1952. 





Farm life is considered to be a healthful way of life. Farm 
people dislike believing themselves to be sickly and are more 
comfortable when some ailment can be defined as due to 
physical injury (which is simply explained and may heal of 
itself), rather than due to microorganisms that may have been 
mentioned in school science courses but that cannot be seen 
and that do not always respond immediately to the medical 
doctor’s care. 

A survey taken in one Iowa county indicates that farm 
people feel that the best ways to get and keep good health are 
to eat the “right” kind of food and to get “plenty” of rest. 
The latter means six or eight hours’ sleep at night, supple- 
mented perhaps by a brief nap after the large midday meal. 
Regular medical checkups and preventive inoculations were 
mentioned by very few of those interviewed, while a good 
many said that one should keep active to keep healthy. Lying 
in bed is neither liked nor approved, and it is said that if a 
farmer retires to town and stops working, he will be dead 
in three years. 

An ideal therapy, in the eyes of the rural Iowan, would be 
one based on a clean-cut, certain diagnosis of the problem. 
It should be cheap, if possible, as well as simple. It should aim 
directly at the heart of the problem, so as to achieve quick 
results and permit the patient to go right back to work as 
soon as it is finished. 


Chiropractic Therapy 


Chiropractic was discovered by D. D. Palmer, a sometime 
general storekeeper and magnetic healer of What Cheer, 
Iowa. In 1895, in Davenport, he encountered a janitor with 
impaired hearing. Examining this man, Palmer noticed a lump 
which he took to be due to displacement of one of the upper 
or anterior vertebrae. Undertaking to push this vertebra back 
into place, he was rewarded with a satisfying snap, and the 
patient reported his hearing improved. Subsequent treatments 
of the same sort are said to have restored the man’s hearing. 
Practicing the same kind of therapy on others led Palmer to 
develop a theory about the basic causes of all disease.4 

Palmer and his successors defined disease as any condition 
resulting from interference with normal transmission of 
‘mental impulses” between the brain and body organs. The 
brain is likened to a dynamo or power plant; from it “vital 
energy’ is said to be transmitted along the nerves, through 
the spinal cord, to all parts of the body. Misalignment of the 
vertebrae, called ‘‘subluxation,” causes “heat,” “roughness,” 
or direct physical interruption of the flow of vital energy, and 
is the basic cause of any ailment. 

Healing is by manual “adjustment” of the spine, supple- 
mented by massage, and by advice as to diet and rest, the 
latter defined as proper amounts of sleep, not as taking to 
one’s bed. 4//] medicines are denounced as “drugs” and therapy 
may involve “withdrawal” from “drugs” formerly used by 


4. The writer has encountered no satisfactory treatment of the his- 
tory of Chiropractic. Material presented in this and the two follow- 
ing paragraphs is based upon field notes and a brochure entitled 
“The Palmer School of Chiropractic” published at Davenport, Iowa 
(not dated and no author given). 
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\f the sanctity of the human body. 

Appeals delivered verbally and through pamphlets writter 
relate chiropractic theory to specific diseases and ailments 
to the ‘common sense” of the mechanically minded Mid 


western patient. 
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As one might Chiropractic 


expect of an American system, 


s been regularized and provided with a course of prepara- 
ry study. In 1958, the Palmer School at Davenport offered 
four-vear course and had nine hundred students. Although 
the essential treatment is manual, Chiropractic has been pro 
ded v mechanical devices, one of which is an instrument 
v IS¢ ting stvlus which draws the patient a “Spinc 
()-Cy1 ! otters simple d ram of his condition. 
Chiropractic has developed some \ 1riations: the Davenport 
-hool places most emphasis upon the upper, and the St. Louis 
schoac 1 ( ti ry \ tebrac l alsc has been recombined 
‘ treatn muscle therapy, homeopathy, naturo 
S s (t nly ea in which surgery considered 
ye necessary and foot rubbing. A recent offshoot is 
zi he which teaches th all organs of the body 
rene> Ss cate on the soles ot the fee and tha 
S ny org can be cured by massage of the appro 
e ped eflex ar 
Having one’s back or one’s feet rubbed is likely to give 
st a temporary feeling of well-being, particularly if the 
one who has been feeling tense and worried. 
Successful chiropractors are pleasant-mannered persons who 
9 s sympathetic attention. In background, 
social status they tend to resemble thei: 
s 1d this means that empathy is achieved readily. 
The fees : modest, and a good many persons really do 
seem to “go in a-limping and come out a-skipping like a two 
d,”’ as one satisfied oldster put it. 
I rigati aitet ant electrica circuit anaiogies are en 
pamphlet entitled “Asthma—What Will Chiropractic 
lo | lt not dated, no author or place of publication given 
Sim in ets on “Typhoid Fever,” “Liver Trouble,” “Hig 
Blood Pressure,” and ““The Four Phases of Il]lness” circulate in low: 
luc to “Zone Therapy” is furnished by two books 
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Chiropractic and Iowa Rural Culture } 

The writer knows of no evidence that Chiropractic w 
consciously invented or modified in order to appeal specifical] 
to the rural Midwesterner. It was founded in the Midwes 
by a Midwesterner, and provides a good fit with severa 
aspects of rural Iowa culture. Rejecting the physicians’ con 
plicated and not altogether complete theory of the multipk 
causation of disease, it offers a “common-sense,” single-caus 
theory that is capable of effective presentation by mechanic 
inalogy. The chiropractic system also upholds the sanctity of ’ 
the human body and makes use of the healing power of t! 
laying on of hands—two things calculated to appeal to peop! 
exposed to regular Christian teaching. 

Therapy most frequently is applied toward alleviatin: I 
conditions, such as arthritic pain, that are not well unde e 


] 


stood or very successfully dealt with by the medical doctor Is 
Where the medical orthopedist is likely to prescribe traction n 
plaster casts, and long interruptions of the work routine i1 Vv 


cases involving actual dislocation of the spine, the chiropract, rea 


always assumes there is some dislocation, and may undertal ite 
to restore order by means of one, or a few, brief treatments i 
Even if the latter course be thought of as one of “kill « Ip 
cure,” it might be preferred by the rural Iowan who wants to) pow 
get the treatment over and get back to farming. I 
Deaths from infectious disease are not frequent in tl aS 


egion. And in those cases where natural healing plays a? oT! 


major part, Chiropractic treatment is likely to consume less 
time and to cost less money than would the ministrations of 


medical doctor. 


Conclusions 


Chiropractic offers one of several alternative theories of yn 
disease and therapy to be found in modern populations in 2 
the American Midwest. It is a recent, ‘‘native” develop i 
ment that satisfies needs not well covered by Westeri . 
medicine, and fits well into the idea systems of the rur 
[owan. es 
2. Chiropractic seems especially well designed to appeal t Met 


the objective-minded, “practical”? Iowan in that it offers 
to put him in order rapidly, allowing him to go right ’ two 


back to work. 


3. Because of its congruence with rural, Midwestern culture ent 
Chiropractic is something that seems sure to enjoy acon- * 


; : . ; ri 
tinued high rate of acceptance, at least until such time [pj 
as more conventional medical people may be able t - 

or . : cy KES 
deliver more effective and more sympathetic treatment fo a 


the arthritic conditions and unnamed aches and pains that. Am 
make up so many of the complaints of Midwestern farm 
people. 
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The Indian and Mestizaje in Peru 


Jacob 
Polit scientists in the Western democracies have long 
en ale to the semantic and veneral ideological significance 
such terms as “the proletariat,” “the Party,” or “people’s 
mocr It is a common enough critical exercise to show 
w Marxist theory and Communist-bloc sociceconomic 
alities show interesting disparities. Similarly, social scientists 


nterested in the process of class and culture transformation 


ing on in Latin American countries with heavy Indian 
ulat must concern themselves with the existence of 
werful, emotionally charged image-compartments of the 
lian! and the Mestizo.* Joined to these two symbolic terms 
scontrasting nouns) is the verb mestizar, to mix. Mestizaje, 
r mixing, is a term very commonly used to denote the accul- 
ition and final absorption of the Indian populations into 
mainstream of Peruvian life. 
Thus, the Indian, through ‘‘mixing,” is elevated to a more 
gressive and modern socioeconomic adjustment by entering 
e class of Westizos. Immediately, we are left with a funda- 
mental ambiguity as to whether this mixing involves actual 
niscegenation or just a cultural transition to a Euro-Peruvian 
( 7 
le of life. After all, the term that refers to a clear-cut 
ntifi cultural group, the Mestizos, means “mixed. 
A dynamic period of Inca-Spanish class formation did occur 
* Jacob Fried is in the Department of Sociology and Anthropolog; 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 
This article is based on field work carried out in Peru during 
) summe eriods in 1956 and 1958. Surveys of Indian communi 
sin the Sierras included observations of a hacienda-type of con 
inity in the north (Vicos), a progressive Indian community in the 
ntral zone (Pucard), and urban settings (Cuzco and Puno) in the 
th. In t capital city, Lima, recent migrants were studied. The 
riter is atly indebted to Dr. José Matos, Chief Ethnologist 
University of San Marcos, Lima, for invaluable assistance in or 
ganizing his field trips, and to the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research McGill University for travel funds which made the 
ips to Pe possible. A brief version of this article was read at the 
\merican Anthropological Association meetings in Mexico City, 
1959. 
The term “Indian,” as it will be used in this article, does not 


efer to the Indian of the Inca period, but to the stabilized accultu 
rated variant of Indian culture developed during the Colonial peri 
1. See George Kubler, “The Quechua in the Colonial World” in 
Julian Steward (ed.), Handbook of South American Indians, Vol. 2 
Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 
143, 1946, pp. 331-410 for general historical background and Bernard 
Miskin, “The Contemporary Quechua” in Julian Steward (ed.), of. 
it, pp. 411-470 for a description of modern Quechua Indian com 
munities in Peru, 


2, A general exposition of the position of the Mestizo in Latin 


America can be found in John Gillin “Mestizo America” in Ralph 
Linton (ed.), Most of the World, Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1949, pp. 156-211. 


Fried* 


in the 


post-conquest period, and the process of mixing in its 
combined physical-cultural sense produced a class of Mestizos. 
Tihose Indians who were not caught up in this process, or 
managed to escape it, modified their life-styles by many 
innovations, but yet preserved a distinct 


followed a period of 


Spanish cultural 


Indian cultural orientation. Then 


stabilized Indian-//estizo relations in which no real further 
possibilities existed for class formation. But, today, because 
of new economic and political possibilities, the beginnings of 


} | 


unother phase of acculturation seems to be occurring which 


will equally affect both Indians and Mestizos. 


Therefore it is argued here that certain dangers are in- 
herent in the present vocabulary of terms which implicitl; 
suggest that Indians should pass through a Mestizo phase of 
culture. Indeed, local and historical examples of such a trans- 
but they do not imply that they express a 


hat should be typical of future events in all 


formation exist? 
model of change t 


of Peru. 


Strategies of Indian-Mestizo Relations 


The culture types in Peru in the latter part of the last 
century and the first half of the twentieth for the two geo- 
cultural zones, Sierra and Coast, were: 1) In the Sierras: 
Indian, Cholo, and Mestizo, in ascending order of prestige. 
Local group settings were: the hacienda (with Indians as 
peons), the communidad indigena (independent Indian com- 
munity), the small town and hamlet (Mestizo pattern). The 
economy was: subsistence agriculture and herding, commercial 
agriculture (on haciendas) and petty commercialism in the 
Mestizos On the Coast: Indian, 
Westizo, and Criollo were, and still are, the identifiable social 


the 


hiands of in towns; 2) 


categories. Although independent agricultural community 
and subsistence agriculture existed, the key economic entity 
was, and remains, the huge commercial-agricultural hacienda 
with its export-oriented crops (sugar cane and cotton). 
Finally, after World War II, the modern commercial-indus- 
trial urban development began to flourish, chiefly in Lima. 

up a contrast between Sierra kinds of 
Vlestizos and the Coastal varieties. (Unhappily, members of 


Thus, we must set 
the urban “proletariat” are also referred to as Mestizos in 
[Lima itself.) Indeed, it soon becomes obvious that the label 
Mestizo has become stretched into an overly diffuse typological 
category. As already noted, the term is applied in such a 


3. Richard Adams, “From Caste to Class in a Peruvian Sierra 
Town,” Secial Forces, XXXI (1953), 238-244 contains a description 
of such a transition in a Sierran town. 
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manner that cultural and racial concepts are confused. For 
example, the inhabitants of certain coastal agricultural com- 
munities seem to be predominantly of Indian racial type, 
although their culture style is rural-Mestizo. However, we 
can be quite clear as to what kind of cultural entity the Sierra 
Mestizo is. 
interaction of the politically dominant Spanish with 


The Sierra Mestizo is a product of the post- 
conquest 
the Indians, in which the Spanish ethos and value orientations 
remained dominant. This early backwoods kind of Spanish 
variant took roots and then stabilized itself in a static socio- 
political stance vis-a-vis the Indian. The best agricultural 
lands, the large hacienda estates, and the rich mining indus- 
tries were Coastal Criollo, and Sierra 
Mestizo dominated. The Sierra Mestizos were satisfied with 


to a lesser extent, 
their position and certainly did not encourage a program of 
absorption of the Indians into their ranks. A racial and cul- 
tural ideology supported a permanent division into superior 
and inferior castes. 

As long as the social and economic pattern of life in Peru 
remained as outlined above, there was, for the Sierra Indian, 
no choice but to be some kind of Indian or Mestizo in ordet 
to be anything; that is, to have identity. In this caste-like 
social system it was difficult for Indians, even as individuals, 
heritage in its 


to become Westizos. The Spanish cultural 


colonial form with its feudal overtones blocked it: the social 
structure had frozen along class lines which were, in effect, 
racial lines as well, and the economy built on primary produc- 
served 


agriculture and mining as a firm bulwark in 


maintaining the boundaries. The harassed, economically mar- 


tion in 


ginal Indian remained the agricultural and mining reservoir 
of muscle power through the centuries. He clung to his 
Indianness for it was the only form of identity open to him. 
He could escape only to become a truly marginal type: a 
drifting vagrant, an occasional hired hand, an outsider to the 
integrated Indian community, and an ignorant despised vaga- 
bond to the Westizo. Indeed, the history of Peru is full of the 
tragedy of the disturbed Indian communities pouring out the 
landless and starving Indians whose only hope of survival was 
in accepting brutal servitude in the mines or peonage on a 
large hacienda——but these did not thereby disappear into the 
ranks of the 

The Sierran Indian, from the early Colonial period, also 


VWestizos. 


was forced to seek economic rescue by migration and labor on 
the Coast. It 


attaining an economically secure way of life in his own com- 


followed that, thwarted in the Sierras from 
munities, and both unwilling and unable to disappear by way 
of acculturation into the Mestizo community, he would turn 
to the Coast. It is an Indian pattern, venerable with age, to 
go down to the Coast seasonally to work on the huge sugar 
cane and cotton plantations, but to return again to the Sierras 
with what earnings had been accumulated in order to live 
as an Indian. The motive and goal of such seasonal migration 
was apparently, for the great majority, not one of seeking 
escape from Indianness, that is, to learn new ways on the 
Coast, to speak Spanish or wear European-style clothing, but 
simply to earn enough money with whatever skills he already 
possessed in order to return to the Sierras to live as an Indian. 
This is not to say that many such migrants did not disappear 
culturally from the Indian ranks, remaining on the Coast and 
becoming “Coastal Mestizos,” but it is clear that these repre- 
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sented special cases. Just as in the Sierras, before the twentieth 
century, the Coast did not provide an easy or attractive milieu 
for cultural transition. 

It would be an error simply to assume that so many Indians 
retained the Indian life-orientation because their total cul- 
tural organization provided, within the framework of the 
communidad indigena, a standard of economic and political 
security satisfactory to the Indians. On the contrary, the 
strongest evidence indicates* that the Indian was powerless 
politically to protect himself from the crudest form of ex- 
ploitation, that his economic base was so fragile that starvation 
and tragic suffering was a commonplace, and that often the 
Indian communities were so beset with problems that the 
lost their capacity to cope with them and so disintegrated, 
The weakening or destruction of individual communes did not 
produce an automatic absorption of Indians into the ranks of 
the Mestizos. The landless, poverty-stricken Indian became a 
peon on a hacienda, or a casual migratory worker. The Indian 
developed the strategy of bending with the strains: to suffer 
and endure, to absorb and carry on. 

Thus Indianness was maintained by the negative factors 
of there being no alternatives, economic or political, for them 
as a group (the bloody revolutions of the eighteenth century 
failed) and, on the positive side, by the remarkably resilient 
structure of the Indian family, which could survive and 
duplicate itself with the barest minimum of. subsistence 
resources to support their simple need-gratification patterns. 
The Indian, as a type, could somehow accept his social status, 
his economic position, his limited life goals which can be 
simply listed as: land, animals, and a strong healthy family. 
Successful or not in his struggle for this trinity of basic 
values, land, animals, and family, the Indian saw life as being 
meaningful and worth struggling to maintain in these simple 
terms. 

The rule-of-thumb definition of the Indian as one wh 
speaks Quechua, dresses in the typical folk costume of the 
Sierras, chews coca leaves, and drinks great quantities of 
sugar-cane alcohol and chicha (corn beer) and loves to par- 
ticipate in elaborate religious festivals, is still accurate enough 
for large numbers of Sierran Indians, but, since the fourth 
decade of this century, an accelerated shrinking of the ranks 
of persons with this set of diagnostic traits is taking place. 
More and more Indians are bilingual, and the fiesta pattern 
is weakening in Indian communities, where it is a cornerstone 
of integration. Time and time again, stresses and strains 
appeared in the Indian’s narrow and heavily threatened world 
and large numbers of persons were spun loose into the wider 
world, but they were neither absorbed into other social 
classes, for reasons already given, nor did their wanderings 
somehow destroy the core of Indian culture in the Sierra, 
which always remained a dynamic nucleus of regeneration. 


Between Indian and Mestizo: the Cholo 


The terms of our analysis, so far, have included only Indian 
and Mestizo and, if we limited ourselves to these, there would 
remain something of a mystery as to the many thousands of 
persons who existed in the past and can be seen today who 


4. Kubler, op. cit. 
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re obviously not the conservative Indians of the communes, 
nor are they typical Sierra Mestizos. These belong to a diffuse 
category called Cholos.> Cholos do not live in Indian com- 
munities and do not carry on, therefore, the family and 
ommunity-based and transactions which 
haracterize this way of life; but neither are they Mestizos. 
To clarify this point it is necessary to describe some of the 
social psychological characteristics which mark the Mestizo 
in contrast to the Indian. The Mestizo conceives of himself 


economic social 


s being superior to the Indian in that he is more “civilized” 

r cultured in manners and mode of life. Interpersonal pat- 
terns between spouses are markedly different from the Indian 
1 that they are strictly male centered and authoritarian, 
whereas the Indian family is “democratic” and cooperative. 
[he Indian woman will work in the fields and herd animals, 
nd often will engage in the local marketing of surplus farm 
produce. The Mestizo woman’s place is in the home, in the 
fullest meaning of this well-known cliché. The Indian is 
practical in outlook; the Mestizo easily tends toward roman- 
ticism. The Indian male does not exhibit that well-known 
Latin male ethos known as machismo, meaning virility and 
manliness and all its sexual connotations. For the Mestizo, 
the chewing of coca leaves is a “degenerate” habit. 

As a cultural entity, the Cholo is a resultant of various 
social and economic forces which have made it impossible for 
many Indians to remain in their communities. The Cholo is 
not really a class or a cultural entity, but a transitional, con- 
tingent, elastic category which must, of necessity, include a 
great variety of persons occupying many marginal settings 
n between the traditional Indian and Mestizo worlds. Thus, 
Cholos can be found in and around small and large Mestizo 
towns. They can be either marginal agriculturalists or even 
skilled workers such as carpenters, tailors, or blacksmiths. 
But they are not Mestizos. In terms of family style, they 
belong with the Indians, but in other aspects of their behavior 
ind attitudes are most un-Indian. The men typically can 
speak Spanish while their wives continue to speak Quechua. 
Similarly, the men dress in typical Mestizo workingmen’s 
garb, while the women wear quaint old-fashioned dress. They 
often chew coca leaves and drink corn beer, but not in the 
ceremonial fiesta setting of the Indian. They show the hardi- 
ness and resistance of the Indian in their narrow and simple 
social and economic need patterns, but they are more aggres- 
sive, vocal and self-assertive vis-a-vis the Mestizos. 

In the past, members of this Cholo category slipped back, 
and easily, into the full Indian mode again, where it became 
possible. Usually this occurred when economic circumstances 
permitted the Indian trinity of land, animals, and family to 
be resurrected. Times of ferment, disturbance, and struggle 
create the base for a Cholo type of adjustment. That is, the 
weaker and more unsuccessful Indians who migrated from the 
Sierran homes simply died or worked as peons on haciendas, 
or as laborers in the mines; but the somewhat more resilient 
migrants with Indian community origins, who had found 
some kind of transitional niche for themselves, survived as 
“transitional” Indians, bereft of much of the social and cul- 
tural environment of the Indian community, but social- 





5. For some clues as to the historical antecedents of modern Cholos 
see Kubler,, op. cit., especially his description of yanaconas and 
hatunrunas, pp. 377-379. 


psychologically, and in terms of basic personality, Indian not 
Mestizo. 

It is suggested here that this group, the Cholo, should be 
carefully observed as the most sensitive, potentially, to the 
new and powerful changes which are gathering momentum in 
Peru. In Peru, many educated persons maintain in disgust, 
when reviewing the past, that the hope of new Peru is in a 
revitalization of the Indians (as they are visualized in the 
traditional sense), while others maintain, on the other hand, 
that it is the Mestizo who will act as the dynamic force to 
carty Peru into the modern phase of societal evolution. And, 
of course, this latter position carries with it the necessity of 
making Indians into Mestizos somehow. While the writer is 
willing to credit certain Mestizo elements with considerable 
capacity to change, he strongly feels that the Cholo is in an 
even more strategic position in certain ecological settings to 
be an effective carrier of the new cultural forms. The various 
categories of persons we have loosely identified as Cholos are 
uncommitted in a way that neither the Indian nor the Mestizo 
is. Cholos are free of the social-psychological barriers produced 
by| the caste-like divisions which resulted in strategies of 
ethnic relations which leave much bitterness. They are free 
of many aspects of traditionalism frozen into both the Sierran 
Indian and Mestizo life styles which cannot resonate well 
with urban or industrial developments. 


Economic Change 


So far we have concentrated primarily on the relatively 
static Sierran scene. Actually, the economic and social forces 
which may burst through the entrenched traditional social 
structure are proceeding from events now developing momen- 
tum on the Coast, 2nd sending out waves of influence into 
the highlands. Since the prosperity of the war years and the 
post-war boom, a veritable avalanche of Sierran humanity 
has poured onto the Coast and into cities, especially Lima, the 
capital.© These include every kind of Indian, Mestizo, and 
Cholo variant. Lima now stirs with new industries producing 
goods which were formerly imported; it is enlivened by an 
energizing influx of European immigrants, and by a vast 
building boom which reflects the explosive population expan- 
sion. All of these factors combine to make the city a powerful 
magnet, attracting equally the hopeful and the hopeless from 
every corner of Peru. Lima, with its teeming slums and its 
suburban belt of squatter settlements, composed mainly of 
recent migrants, is a city of incredible contrasts. 

This tremendous mass exodus of rural, backward popula- 
tions to Lima is an expressive commentary on the social and 
economic wretchedness of life in the Sierras. Poverty, land 
hunger, overpopulation, drought, and disease combined with 
hopelessness of changing the social order have always driven 
both Indians and Mestizos to seek economic rescue or a better 
way of life on the Coast. But today the city has become the 
most powerful focus of attraction. Despite the fact that thou- 
sands are unemployed and even larger numbers survive pre- 
cariously at a bare subsistence level, and that many live in 


6. For a description of this migration and its impact on mental ill- 
ness see Jacob Fried, “Acculturation and Mental Health Among 
Indian Migrants in Peru” in Marvin K. Opler (ed.), Culture and 
Mental Health, Macmillan Company, New York, 1959, pp. 119-137. 
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many more stay. Extensive interviewing of Indian migrants 
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i ee 
legislating new Indian communities into existence, or protect. ’ 
ing those which are foundering, decides to push ahe; 
from some kind of “assimilation” with all the ideologica 
implications of this latter goal. 
But, regardless of governmental policy, too much has 
ilready happened to conceive of a static culture-preserving 
policy as being effectively possible. It seems to be the lesson » 
from all over the world that the traditional folk-society, at 
least in the last few decades, when confronted with modern : 
ponees nationalism and successful economic growth, col- > ; 
apses. In a sense, both Indian and Mestizo cultures, as seen ; : 
in the Sierras, are old-fashioned traditional societies and both , 
are profoundly shaken when modern trends touch them os 
closely. The argument that stabilized Indian and Mestiz ” 
societies have lived side by side in Central American countries 5 
or elsewhere in the Andean highlands only holds for conditions : 
in isolated regions in which economic and political relations - 
frozen ; 
In Peru, the ranks of the typical conservative Indian of : 


the commune are thinning noticeably, and swelling in the ? 


cue and diffuse category of Cholos continues 





ranks of the V 
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economic and social structure of the country. Both are prod unabated. How, or in what form such human material, free Be 
a . . os . ‘> ° ° : rie 
icts, directly or indirectly, of a social system in which the of ties to the land, free from powerful group loyalties, and ? 
. - : c 5 can . ‘ , ° ce 
class of powerfu nd- and mine-owning families preferred without a sense of national identity can be absorbed, is one 
rude production methods in agriculture and mining and the of Peru’s most critical problems. It is not the Indian or the 
use of Indian 1 illed labor. The Mestizos, as backward Vestizo, but the Cholo, who best represents, symbolicall; S 
ural or small-town dwellers, are products of an economic Peru in the present " 
a te » _ ' oe vie a th 
system which was not richly diversified, but static. As long 
s the col ry’s economy is geared to primary production of Summary S 
aw materials such as cotton, sugar cane, or metallic ores I ae bad -: 
a 1 ; ' ; . he term mestizaje is semantically a dangerous one sinc no 
ong traditional lines, then the Indian-Mestizo boundaries SS ne ae eae ak “ Sages , . 1 
ae triggers certain emotionally charged images concerning tsel 
emain. But should industry grow within the century, and ee Cre . ee ; os ers . 

. 1 ’ . 4° ° ° ° , “Indian and: °STIZOS ot as contrasting cultur iuc 
rricu production diversify v ith the hacie ae I I estizo not only as contrasting ultu ( 
: ; Bee 1 pes, but as evolutionally “lower” and “higher’’ states. It ver 
ywners struc finally giving w then both the Indi Sein E ‘ Nos ct : 

1 Seieia “es a it. 7 2 ilso confuses, ambiguously, culture and racial concepts. Since, xp 
nd the Mestizo would change simultaneously from their ex- : E as faa ; Te oe : 
| mm } ] * 4] . ] whe treating ot the indians, the term mestizaje 1s used ite 
sting Dases. I he Indi in, along wit the We stizo, could then a . . a ; a 1 : 
a 1.1L } : ynonymously for culture cha 1ge, if seems to imply tnat 
ente y world where occupation, wealth, and education Ind; . ; a. ; i 4 
ndians must merge in a physical sense in order to facilitate 
determines social status in a new way. Caste status will change : Ngee i - se in order t ce 
a le é oa ulture transition: thus, it appears to have crude racist im- 
oO ot ¢ ss s 1S 
pene fae . . gt ou oae 
plications. It further implies that the Indian has to go through A 
Mestizo cultural phase on the assumption that this is in- ve 
Final Remarks cece oee Sy ” 
ierently “‘progressive.” In terms of modern national and WO! 

Apart from the economic forces described above as being industrial culture, this evolutionary sequence loses its meaning 
critically related t culturation, there are also political as both Sierra Indians and Mestizos represent folk-societies 
spects to consi The social and political theory and prac- whose cultural orientations harken back to social and eco- kK 
tice of the Peruvian government can and does affect events nomic conditions stabilized centuries ago. The existence of 
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y its stance in interpreting the Indian as special problem thousands of certain categories of persons who can be confused  snee 
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less 
Ys er I am reporting on one aspect of research I 
oder ( n August, 1959, in a Yugoslav factory.! The 
col patie 1 ae po Pies 
se of this study was to investigate the function 
fee: e workers’ council. A previous field study in a Polish 
a g the summer of 1957 had shown that the actual 
a ) partici] n of workers in the management of their factory 
a was n _ if any.2 And yet the vast legal, institutional, 
7 or; tional changes introduced in Eastern European 
3 t the economy have been carried out without any 
aay ical or empirical investigation of the problem 
= worl haring the managerial decisions. Lenin himself 
a ; le onl cue statements on this point. 
nn Since 1950, when the workers’ council was introduced, the 
. ganiz ial framework of the Yugoslav economy has ex- 
me changes; the economy has been considerably 
he distribution of goods has been increasingly 
¥ rmit vy the demand-supply forces of the market, and 
call good of organizational experimentation has not only 
ed but actually encouraged by the highest 
thorit For example, the factory studied made its own 
s10ns to who would go abroad to purchase machinery 
s well as who would visit Egypt at that time, 
de ell products in that country. Within Yugoslavia 
rning tself, the factory had to compete with another major pro- 
tur cel nd polish as far as 70 percent of its products 
as, It vere concerned. As a matter of fact, at that time, the factory 
ince, © ey lty in finding customers for a certain 
used 20 roods. 
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our case, was the highest authority within the enterprise. Of 


course, there were cet imposed upon it by the 





according to 


community, state, 
the law the director of enterprise carries out decisions t iken 
| ‘eer : 3 

by| the workers’ council. Under certain rather exceptional 


Within 


certain limits, the workers’ council decides how much of the 


oe 1 1 . 
conditions he can veto the the council. 





yrofit made by the enterprise will be distributed among em- 
ployees, and how much W ill be int ested Ir the further develop- 
ment of the fact Ou tory had been quite successful 
in}making money during previous years and employees had 
been rewarded several times by additional income. Conse- 


quently, one could expect that the effect of sharing in profits 
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1 ] . . ° 
lad already ncreased ‘ation with the factory. 


The problem I will. present here is the orobless of diate 
i rOviel Ww Dp sel } ( Ss e problem of sharing 


decisions and the problem of the elimination of the conflicting 
differences in opinions tween t} man wer 1] group ind he 
labor group. The Polis] experience has shown that collective 
ownership does not necessarily sult in the disappearance of 


the management-labor conflict. My theory consequently has 
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the degree of distrust on the part of the workers seemed to 
be increased the farther the management personnel was 
removed from the immediate physical environment of the shop. 
Of course, the physical distance, as such, is not the determin- 
ing factor but, rather, it is a limiting factor within whose 
range presence or absence of interaction, or a relative inaccessi- 
bility of the management, takes place. Moreover if the 
management is bound to some degree by decisions which it 
can hardly influence, the social distance between the manage- 
ment and the workers tends to be even greater. The men who 
translate concepts the workers, tend to 
alienate themselves from decisions whose causes seem to them 
distant, abstract, or simply unknown. On the other hand, if 


into action, i.e., 


decisions are made mostly by management in the functional 
situation which workers experience, at least to some degree, 
personally, there is a greater probability that the workers will 
develop some identification with the implementation of these 
decisions, provided that all other conditions are equal. 

Now, following these lines of reasoning, I have collected 
three categories of data. First, there are observational data 
derived from my direct attendance at meetings; secondly, the 
content analysis of minutes of former meetings provided me 
with other but similar information. Thirdly, there are atti- 
tudinal data derived from questionnaires. 

Let me acknowledge that I was free to talk to anybody 
in the factory at my convenience and that, on the whole, I 
had the privilege of obtaining the full cooperation of the 
management and of the workers’ council in the factory. The 
sample—a ten percent systematic sample—was drawn from a 
list of employees. With the exception of meetings of the 
Communist Party,® I was free to attend all meetings held 
in the factory. 

Let us first present data related to the problem of partici- 
pation, and secondly, the data on the differences in attitudes 
between the two major groups in the factory. 


The Problem of Participation 


The analysis of minutes for the prior year has provided 
data on participation. The data have been classified into three 
categories: statements, suggestions, and decisions. I classified 
the data according to the meaningful context of the written 
record. When words such as “suggests,” “proposes,”’ etc. were 
used but there was no further reference to whether the pro- 
posal was followed up and accepted, the originator scored 
within the category of suggestions. By definition, all the sug- 
gestions which were accepted, whether unanimously or by a 
majority, are classified as decisions. Practically, the records 
almost always reported that the suggestion made by a person 
was approved without any further specification as to the 
majority or minority. Judging on the basis of my personal 
attendance at some of the meetings of the workers’ council 
and its managing board, the acceptance of suggestions was 
predominantly unanimous. Finally, statements are under- 
stood to be all the recorded verbal pronouncements originated 


by particular persons without any specification as to whether 


6. The Party in Yugoslavia has changed its name to the Federa- 
tion of Communists to emphasize its certain ideological differences 
as compared to other communist parties. 


or not the statement was presented as a suggestion. Table! } 


presents the data obtained. 


TABLE 1 


Classification of Recorded Verbal Behavior at 
Sessions of the Workers’ Council During 1957-58 


Frequency 











Statements Suggestions Decisions 
26 Members of the 
Workers’ Council 182 43 9 
Chairman of the 
Workers’ Council 16 10 38 
Director 25 19 66 
Other Management Persons 41 2 5 


The data show a clear preponderance of decisions formu- 
lated by the director. Note, however, that the role of the 


| 


} 


chairman involves making a relatively great number of dec- 


sions. Nevertheless, according to the director, the practice 
was for the chairman to consult with the director before the 
meeting concerning the agenda. The director also reported 
that during her several years of work, there had not been one 


> 


instance of the workers’ council rejecting any of the points 


the management considered important. This would indicate 
for this factory at least, a quite cooperative relationship be- 
tween the management and the workers’ council. 





The workers’ council had a smaller body—a managing 
board—which met almost every week to handle current affairs 
or to elaborate suggestions for the workers’ council. The 
managing board was allowed to pass upon minor decisions 
or to make a major decision if the situation was urgent but 
these had to be approved later by the workers’ council. The 
same categories of content analysis were applied to the minutes 
of the managing board as to those of the workers’ council 
(see Table 2). 

Here the preponderant weight of the director is even more 


. ; . > 
pronounced than in the workers’ council. One should, how- 


ever, recognize that the minutes were not recorded literally 
and that, therefore, a certain selectivity in favor of recording 
statements made by the director could easily occur. But even 
so, the difference in the category of decisions is so great that 
this could hardly have been explained as a result of selective 


;  « oe a 
recording. Because of their importance the decisions wert 


actually all recorded. My personal attendance at two sessions 
of the workers’ council and at one session of the managing 
board of the workers’ council supported the data gained by the 
content analysis showing that the director, that is, manage- 
ment, more or less dominated the process of decision-making. 

In the absence of the director, her role was taken over to’ 
some extent by other management persons or by the chairman 
of the managing board, a member of management himself 
Table 3 presents the data of verbal participation within the 
category of statements which I recorded myself while attend: 
ing the meeting. 

The data of Table 3 refer to a meeting at which personnel } 
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TABLE 2 


Classification of Recorded Verbal Behavior 
at Sessions of the Managing Board of the 
Workers’ Council in 1957-58 





Frequency 
Statements Suggestions Decisions 


Ten Members of the 


Executive Committee 179 17 24 
Director 48 22 104 
Other Management Persons 34 4+ 26 

TABLE 3 


Frequency of Verbal Statements Made 
By Persons at One Session of the 
Managing Board of the Workers’ 

Council 


Frequency of Statements 


Seven Members of the Board 200 43 percent 
" " ° ) 
The Chairman of the Board 96 | a e 
; oa if 57 percent™ 
[wo Management Persons 165 | 

4 


*The difference between these two percentages is significant on .01 


level 


problems were discussed. The verbal participation of the 
members of the managing board was relatively high. It was 
reported to me that generally there had always been a greater 
participation on the part of members when personnel issues 
were discussed, while investment and marketing problems 
brought out less response. Obviously, familiarity with the 
problem accounts for the difference. Since the management 
personnel usually had greater verbal skill, and were also 
trained and provided with considerable more information on 
particular issues within the enterprise, their suggestions were 
accepted almost by necessity. Thus, realistically considered, 
the participation in management on the part of labor was 
limited mostly to accepting and approving decisions made by 
management. However, compared with the Polish data, there 
was a definitely greater verbal participation in discussions 
here. Members of both the workers’ council and the managing 
board asked for more information and clarification of sug- 
gestions proposed by the management. The educational and 
informational functions of both bodies could hardly be stressed 
too strongly. The problems were almost tangibly presented 
to all members by means of mimeographed balance sheets and 
financial reports. Of course, development of these data and 
elaboration of suggested decisions were prepared by the man- 
agement before meetings. Due to the prevailing cooperative 
and sometimes joking relationship between the two, there had 
been a whole series of concrete decisions acted upon at one 
meeting. 


Attitude Differences 


Although the Yugoslav data seem to present a picture of 
considerably better management-labor relations as far as the 
workers’ council and its managing board was concerned, a 
considerable degree of apathy and lack of interest among the 
rank and file workers also was found. Members of the 
workers’ council already represented a certain selected grou 
What were their characteristics as compared to those of the 
average worker in the plant? To what degree did the average 
worker participate in decisions taken by the workers’ council ? 
From the legal viewpoint, the workers’ council was elected 
and therefore was also responsible to the whole crew of the 
factory. But did the average worker actually feel that way? 

To answer these questions, a questionnaire was given to 
individual workers who were permitted to leave their work 
for half an hour to answer some 40 questions. In a few cases, 
because of the respondent’s low literacy or inability to read 
the Czyrilitsa, i.e., the Serbian alphabet, the researcher him- 
self took down their verbal answers. Of course, the fact that 
the workers were permitted by the management personnel to 
leave their jobs for some time, exposed them to certain psy- 
chological pressures which probably account for a certain 
degree of distortion in their answers. On the other hand, 
because several questions were built into the questionnaire to 
check the consistency of their replies, the questionnaire data 
adequately disclose the hypothesized difference between the 
attitudes of management and those of workers. 

Who were the members of the workers’ council? The data 
supplied by the questionnaires which, in addition to the ten 
percent sample, were also given to all members of the current 
workers’ council, disclose that there were considerably more 
skilled workers or foremen than unskilled workers. Further- 
more, these were persons who had worked in the enterprise 
for more than one year. This met our expectation. However, 
in terms of the Communist Party membership, it was found 
that the majority were not members of the Party. Character- 
istically, in answer to the question, ‘“Who has the greatest 
influence in the management of the enterprise?” the majority 
of respondents would list either the director or the workers’ 
council. The Party was listed in third place by the majority 
of our respondents. 

The analysis of the questionnaire data has shown that the 
most significant differences in responses appear when the re- 
spondents are grouped into three occupational levels: first, 
the unskilled and semi-skilled employees; second, the skilled, 
foremen, and white coliar employees; third, the executive 
group. An analysis of the age, sex, and marital status did not 
disclose any significant differences. An analysis of education, 
membership in the workers’ council, and Party membership 
tended to show similar differences but probably not as great 
differences as those shown by the three occupational levels.’ 

On the question as to the influence on the management of 
the enterprise, the three occupational level groups scored as 
in Table 4. 

The computation of the X? test of significance shows that 
the differences between the three occupational groups are 


7. The analysis has not been finally completed. 





TABLE 4 
upon Decisions in the Enterprise 
Classified 


Occupational Levels 


According to 78 Respondent 


Gevkilicdand Skilled aad 
Semi-skilled White Coll Executives 

Direct i4 10 3 

All Orl 0 33 8 
sig I he five percent level. This difference becomes 
ven I I I we note that among the unskilled and 
semi-skil v only one was once a candidate for the 


’ council. Thus, to the “outsiders” it appears that the 





v ( sly less important as to those who 
re men ( cteristically, the semi-skilled and unskilled 
group is the lowest in terms of social participation in social 
und < ey organized in the factory, in the degree 
»f know factory, a1 the number of years 
of educ con These are the usual characteristics 
»f the lov o fou n Western countries 
lo the q why people sometimes fail to speak out at 
meetings organized by the Syndicate (i.e., the labor union) 
majo low-level would list “‘fear of saying some- 
thing wror v the majority of the two higher groups 
we st ot sons. The difference between the groups 
Oo! ques aga tistically significant at the five 
vere ley 1e X 
t] < ‘How many persons think that the profit 
é n invested ?”’ the responses are 
LABLI 
\ M Pr on P I he Profi 
| Invested the 
lit 0 7 IX ondent 
Vi ( Executives 
( 10 1 
) 7 5 | 
\ C 28 0 
fs diff ( terms of occupational levels is again 
significar t the five percent level. Note that, on this ques- 
tion, the skilled and white-collar group display pronounced 
differences as ci ared to the unskilled who are almost evenly 
di d. On other questions, the skilled and white-collar 
work sually show an intermediate position between the 


unskilled and the executive. Consequently, if we eliminate 
them and compute the statistical significance only for the 
difference between the two extreme groups, we get a signi- 
1 result in the question relating to the projection of 


(see Table 6). 


ficant 


responsibility 
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TABLE 6 
Answers of 35 Respondents to the Question: 
“Whose Fault is It That People Sometimes 
Don’t Know What Was Decided by the Workers’ 


Council ?” 


Unskilled and 


Semi-skilled Executives 


4 9 
18 | 


Workers’ fault 
Workers’ council’s fault 


( ther or no answer 4 


Another question similar in structure and in analysis shows | 


e same pattern (see Table 7). 


‘TABLE 
Answers of 35 Respondents to the Question: 
“What Ought to Be Done in Order That People 
Would Feel More That the Factory Is Their 


Property ?” 


Unskilled and 


Semi-skilled Executives 
Educate more Z 5 
Pay and reward more 16 3 
Other suggestions or no 
answel! 6 7 
Che above difference between workers’ group and th anag 
ment group in both tables is again significant at the 5 pe nt leve 


the X2 


ror 


The above data seem to support our thesis that the differ- 
ences in attitudes are due primarily to the division of labor 
rather than to any other factor. There were, however, n 
significantly antagonistic attitudes observed on the part of 
labor toward the management. Compared to the Polish fac- 
tory, the Yugoslav factory had a greater area of autonom) 
within which several meaningful decisions could have been 
taken; as stated above, this consequently could provide for a 
greater opportunity for at least some employees to develo 
some identification with the factory. Since the problem of 
identification with the factory was of great interest to us, 
the question to this point was also submitted to respondents 
(see Table 8). 


TABLE 8 
Answers of 78 Respondents to the Question: 
“How Many Employees Feel that the Factory 
Is Their Property?” 


Skilled and 
White Collar Ex 


Unskilled and 


Semi-skilled ecutives 


All or many 12 


One half ora few 12 
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Note that the question was not directed at the respondent’s 
wn attitude in order not to set forth his or her self-defenses. 


The pre-testing of the question showed that the question was 


felt to have “political implications’; consequently some an- 
swers are likely to be distorted. On the other hand, when the 
nswer patterns are compared to a related question (see Table 

there the same trend appears. While the management and 
e middle-level group show a greater degree of responsibility 
for the development of the enterprise and also a greater 
lentification with the factory, the lower group seems to be 
nly about half involved. Compared to Polish respondents, 
he whole Yugoslav group showed a considerably greater 
egtee of identification with their factory than the Polish 
respondents did. However, some of this variation could be 
explained by the methodological difference. In Poland, I asked 


vorkers 


in an informal way, without taking down any notes 
n their presence, how they felt about “the collective owner 
s| Ip of their factory.” The Yugoslav respondents, as stated 


ove, had to check their answers in the questionnaire. In the 
Polish 


factory, I succeeded in establishing more personal 


lations with most of my respondents. In Yugoslavia, my 
tacts with the majority of persons in the factory were 
mpersonal in most cases. I was introduced to most of them 
tr the express purpose of asking them to fill out the ques- 
tionnaire. 

The above critical evaluation of the questionnaire data in 
lable 8 was further strengthened by a few informants with 
whom I succeeded in establishing a closer relationship during 


one-month stay in the factory. From these informal con 


ersations I gathered that they felt that the majority of the 
employees had developed a weak identification with the 


factory. Probably this attitude was best expressed by one 


rained respondent who said: 


Of course they would leave, if they can get more money 
somewhere else. What difference does it make? All these 
factories are our property. In another factory you will 
d a workers’ council. 


also fil 


fsuch an attitude is shared by the majority of the employees 
-and unfortunately I do not have data for a more satisfactory 
ipport of this thesis—then the conception of ownership is a 
the 


littuse one. It would mean that, for the majority of 


mployees, despite their participation in sharing in profits, 
several other factors would have to be present in order for 
iem to develop a significant identification with the enterprise. 
lt only the executives and the middle group below them had 
this identification to a greater degree, then the situation in 
the Yugoslav factory would not be too different from the 
situation in an American factory; in both cases there would 
seem to be a minority of persons, who are in higher positions 
nd who have worked a longer time in the organization, who 
carry the ball” of responsibility. The majority of employees, 
n the other hand, come, work, and then leave if another 
pportunity appears. Characteristically, there was a turnover 
Imore than ten percent during one year for the total labor 
lorce of the factory studied. 
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Conclusions 


Reflecting upon the data presented in this report, I offer 
the following conclusions. First, compared to the factory in 
Poland, the Yugoslav factory displayed a more successful 
pattern of management-worker cooperation in the sharing of 
decisions in the enterprise. However, there are two major 
qualifications to be attached: a) The genuine participation in 
the! management on the part of the non-management members 
of the workers’ council was limited mostly to personnel affairs. 
The real financial and technological problems of management 
were handled by management with formal approval of the 
nonmanagement persons; b) the majority of persons on the 
workers’ council were more skilled persons who held foremen 
and other lower or middle supervisory positions within the 
social structure of the factory. In other words, they were 
expected—due to their position—to have more responsibility 
and a greater degree of identification with the factory. Note, 
however, that foremen are pretty close to workers and there- 
fore, through them, opinions and voices of workers could 
surely have been expressed. Conversely, in the United States 
when we have consultation procedures, foremen—if they par- 
ticlpate—represent management rather than workers.® In 
Yugoslavia and a few other countries, foremen are looked 
upon rather as part of the work force and might therefore 
be ¢xpected to speak for workers under most conditions. 

Secondly, the majority of employees, the semi-skilled or 
unskilled group, displayed significantly different attitudes as 
compared to the management personnel and the middle-level 
group. Although not antagonistic, these attitudes were char- 
acterized by a certain lukewarmness and lack of interest in 
the enterprise. Somehow they seemed to feel that the factory 
was not “their factory,” but rather afforded an opportunity 
} 


to ¢arn a living which could be exchanged for another and 


better opportunity as soon as one appeared in the future. 

‘To explain the above pattern of attitudes of the unskilled 
and semi-skilled workers, as compared especially to the man 
agement personnel, we have fallen back upon the division of 
labor. Nothing in the Yugoslav experience points out that 
the division of labor explanation is inadequate. However, we 
have also pointed out that the greater autonomy of the Yugo- 
slav enterprise provided for greater opportunities to make 
major as well as managerial decisions within the factory, thus 
reducing, more or less, the distance between the man who 
translates the concept into action and the man who develops 
the managerial concepts and decisions. The Yugoslav will- 
ingness to experiment and introduce changes, provided that 
they develop more satisfactory and more effective relations 
within the industrial organization, will surely deserve our 


continued attention. 


8. ‘This point has been brought to my attention by Dr. William F. 
Whyte whose helpful criticism of this paper I would like to acknowl- 


edge here. 
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A Persisting Clique of Chronic Mental Patients 


William 


Ohlin and Lawrence recently observed that residential 
treatment is made 


. infinitely harder... where an inmate culture and an 
informally organized system of social relationships com- 
petes with the official system for the allegiance of inmates. 
The nature (and role) of this inmate system . . . is one 
of the least explored problems of the correctional insti- 
tution. 


Investigation of the inmate system in mental hospitals has 
likewise been relatively neglected.! The present case study 
concerns one segment of the inmate system in a large state 
an influential clique of 


1 


hospital (2300 patients), namely 


chronic, male, working inmates. 


Informants 


The present report is based primarily on recorded inter- 


views with a patient? who belonged to the clique for about 
two years, and with an employee who had dealings with the 
clique. The 
superior intelligence. My relationship with him was that of a 
casual friend. At the time of the interview (spring 1958) he 
was in complete remission, worked at a hospital job, and had 
ground privileges. He has since left the hospital and made a 
successful adjustment. He was judged by several staff mem- 


bers who worked with him to be a reliable informant. 


patient-informant was a college graduate of 


The employee-informant? assumed the position of industrial 
therapist (IT) at the interview with the 
patient-informant, later. Hex 
duties include placing patients in hospital jobs, trouble-shoot- 


about the time of 
and was interviewed a year 
ing in conflicts between patients and work supervisors etc. 
She came to have dealings with the clique and gained its con- 
fidence. 

In addition, seven members of the clique were interviewed 
regarding their conceptions of the hospital and of their own 


future. 


* William Morrow is with the Fulton, Missouri State Hospital. 

A shorter version of this paper was read at the American 

Psychological Association meetings in Cincinnati, Ohio, September, 
1959. 


1. Notable exceptions include work by Rowland, Caudill, Redlich, 
Gilmore, Brody, Belknap, and Goffman. 


2. The author wishes to express his appreciation to the patient- 
informant for his contribution to this report. 


3. The author wishes to express his appreciation to Mrs. Doris 
Davis, Industrial Therapist at Fulton (Missouri) State Hospital, 
for her contribution to this report. 


R. 
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Morrow* 
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General Description of the Clique 


The clique is said to have functioned for many years. It 
includes about a dozen “regular’’4 members, plus “irregular 
and “occasional visitors.’”’ All the regulars are chronic, white 
male patients, most of them hospitalized five years or longer 
some for many years. Their ages range from about twenty-five’ 
to seventy. The majority are epileptic; a few were diagnose 
as schizophrenic or as chronic brain syndrome cases. The 
regulars are generally coherent; their psychotic symptom 
have subsided. Most work at a full-time hospital job; all hay 
ground privileges. Before coming to the hospital, they worke 
typically as semiskilled or unskilled laborers, some as farm} 
laborers. The education of most of them was limited to grade, 
school. Most have never married. 

During their free time, especially after the evening mea 
these patients gather at a regular hangout, located outside ir 
good weather, at a spot in a tunnel during bad weather 
Benches are available, along with a few chairs “scrounged 
by the patients. Their main activities in “meetings” includ 
drinking left-over coffee obtained from the kitchen, exchang: } 
ing gossip and information, griping, horseplay, listening t 
the radio etc. The clique also plays a significant role in tl 
“industrial therapy’? work system. 


Group Structure 


The clique has no formal organization and no formal rules.’ 
The patient informant even stated that, in accord with the 


group’s resentment of “regimentation,” 


There is no leader. . . . In fact, if anybody tries to 


become boss ... that would be held against him. 


However, the IT indicated that one patient does function a, 
the group’s spokesman and informal leader, although avoiding 
a ‘‘bossy”’ approach to the other members. 

The group has definite membership boundaries. If a! 
attendant or other staff member walks by, 


They will stop and say hello to him, but their attitude 
will change. The group meets and usually talks as if it , 
were a secret meeting. 


4. Indented statements or quotation marks indicate comments | 
the patient-informant, except where otherwise indicated. 


5. Some Negro patients are “occasional visitors” who “are 4 
cepted” by the clique and are permitted to join in its conversatio 
and horseplay, despite the fact that the regulars’ expressed ideolog 
on race issues is white supremacist. } 
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is to fellow patients: “They don’t accept anybody quickly.” 
At “meetings” the status of the “regulars” is symbolized 
their established central role in the group’s conversation, 
recognized right to a seat, and the right to coffee. 


\ Activities at “Meetings” 


} Coffee is a big thing in the group.... Usually ... the 
established members obtain the coffee first. 


) ‘ ye , ; ; 
Any patient familiar with the kitchen routine can get the 


| coffee, although usually one man does this job. Another man 
btains the cups, which he later cleans and returns. 

} (Conversation has to do mainly with life in the hospital. 
\uch of this is gossip—for example, about striking events in 


the hospital, past and present; about patient runaways and 
T 


ATS. ') other dramatic patient behavior; about new hospital policies ; 
a out personnel, especially attendants, such as: 
white 
leslie . who owns a farm, how many cows he has got, 
ied » whose cousin and brother works in such and such a 
Ya department, 
Lonose 
s. Th or about physicians past and present 
) a as ° 
nptom . their characteristics, whether they are stingy or 
11 hay generous, etc. 
worked The clique has an extensive written file on hospital personnel, 
S fam) ith these and other types of information recorded. According 
) orad —_ 
Bradt | to the IT, 
‘ae It’s amazing how much they know about you. 
*de| [But] I don’t think it’s done maliciously. ... They just 
side i t : 
' want to talk aboui us. 
eather re ; ‘ . 
snoed Besides offering diversion, the gossip also serves as a prac- 
nelude tical information exchange on vital matters such as job 
chan. » Vacancies and potential vacancies in the patient-work system 
ing ty (see below), new hospital policies, etc. Partly for the sake of 


information gathering, the clique takes pains to maneuver its 
members into key jobs. According to the IT (as well as an- 
other employee), when their regular channels fail to give 
them an adequate “line” on a new hospital policy or problem 
situation, they send “‘runners” to “hang around” likely sources 
| rules.’ of information and to make inquiries. Information is ex- 


in tl 


ith the changed also regarding channels for buying, selling, or swap- 
ping personal possessions, or getting objects such as watches 
5 ir radios repaired. 
ah A major topic of conversation is “griping” about the way 
the hospital is run. 
geri The biggest gripe is inequality... . Any inequality of 
oiding serving food, or privileges, or anything whatsoever. 
J [Another] big gripe is that they do not get paid. That 
If an is discussed several days a week. ... They work 48 hours 
a week but do not get paid for it... . They would con- 
sider any small wage, one or two dollars a week, as quite 
tude a bit. 
if it 


Other gripes are directed 

. mostly against individuals their dislike of 
ents certain supervisors because they are too strict... . [Or] 
so and so has had a bad time with an attendant, he is 
very hot and bothered about it, he comes down and tells 
the group about it. And everybody in the group will 
agree that that attendant is no good. And that sort of 
helps him out. That happens quite frequently. 


are ac 
rsatio! 
Jeolog 


On the other hand, these patients 


. do not condemn [the hospital] entirely. In fact, 
they will sometimes switch around and talk about the 
good things that are done by the hospital... . 


The clique provides other opportunities for diversion. 


Horseplay is a big item in the group. You have to be 
able to give and take a joke. 


The group also listens to the radio together, especially during 
the baseball season. “There are many radios in the group.” 
Occasionally some of the patients get up a card game. Several 
years ago, a number of these men took part in a regular base- 
ball game organized by several attendants. 


Anti-‘“Regimentation” as a Way of Life 


These patients resent hospital “regimentation,” and go to 
great lengths to avoid it. 


Every action they have leads away from being fitted 
into the regular hospital pattern. [For example], there 
are two movies, two dances, and one card party every 
week ... which they avoid entirely. The main reason... 
is because they do not like to be regimented. You can 
hardly go to any activity without getting into a line and 
having an attendant lead you. And that is regimentation. 
They don’t like that. 


The IT reported that some clique members were beginning 
to take part in hospital-sponsored recreational activities, hav- 
ing “found that they were missing something.” However, 
they “are still resentful of the way activities are run by the 
personnel.” 

These (and other) patients also avoid the ward, except as 
a place to sleep, in order to avoid having “‘an attendant watch- 
ing over them.” Likewise “they try to avoid the hospital 
services as much as possible.” They repair (and sometimes 
wash) their own clothing in order to avoid the undependable 
service of the hospital laundry, to avoid also the unpleasant 
experience of requesting new clothing and being refused, and 
to assert their independence. They also avoid using the hos- 
pital barbershop: 

Some wards have razors available. . . . Some [clique 
members] get razors for themselves [in violation of offi- 


cial rules].... In addition to shaving the beard, they will 
try to keep the neck trimmed to avoid going to the 
barbershop. 


These (and other) patients have also worked out various 
ways of earning their own spending money. These ways in- 
clude washing and polishing cars; repairing cars, watches, 
clothing, and leather goods; gathering and shelling nuts for 
sale; gathering and selling berries and other fruit, fishing 
worms and minnows; catching and selling frogs, rabbits, and 
the like; and other activities. 

These patients’ negative attitudes to the hospital seem to be 
based in part on a perception of hospital policy as one of 
neglect and arbitrariness, confirming their previously acquired 
feelings of alienation from established social groupings. 


The general feeling is that when they get [on the 
“chronic wards” ], they have been set aside. .. . [And] 
the ward punishment idea... is a general feeling all 
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_— 
over the place. Keep out of trouble and you'll get along usually enough of these men [in the clique] who come {| 

all right. Get into trouble and you'll get punished. around to control the situation . . . one immediately goes }) get 
ai é and sits by [the patient who is out of line]... . There’s | _ not 
The clique feels that patients are permitted little or no say always a fear that if one causes trouble the group will / = gr 
about hospital policies that affect them, and that the hospital get punished. | 
does not welcome expression of their concerns. The social power of the inmate system, as well as the ip tog 

; fluence of the clique, was shown dramatically when a ney? They 
The Clique’s Influence on the Hospital's policy was announced requiring all working patients to ez| “tal 
Functioning with their respective wards. The purpose, according to a| || ; 

" administrative official, was to simplify the kitchen routine} 

The clique makes a point of maneuvering its members into The working patients were aroused at having a prized priv pre 
‘key” patient jobs. There are two main types of key patient lege withdrawn. The privilege of eating individually ahe aw 
jobs—those strategically located for gathering information of the wards means avoiding “regimentation” and sometim 
several of which also offer nominal pay), and those which, getting a little extra to eat. It is also a symbol of “elite” stat 
by virtue of isolated location and minimal supervision, provide jieine the chronic patients. : 1 orp 
an additional informal gathering place for clique members. The working patients almost unanimously resisted the ne * 

The chief method used by the clique to place its member: policy. Their main weapon, according to the IT, was an! _ 
in key positions is offering suggestions to the I'l’. According organized slowdown “to prove that they didn’t have tim! 


Ds eR ge ee ea! ated tn ce f ; 
to her, they are remarkably adroit, persuasive, and tactful in to go back to the wards” for meals. Production was disrupted sruct 








doing Their “grapevine” often enables them to learn of and it became impossible” for ward personnel to collect al)? i+. 
a vacancy in advance and to suggest a patient to fill it before the working patients for meals, as the new policy require . 
ay: amen Nas ee tect nc ee ; 5 rey ; u} 
occurs. The clique follows the same practice for jobs fost of the patients also made individual requests to be ier 
especially, unpleasant or difficult jobs) to which they wish granted permission as an “exception’’ to eat individually a? she, 
o avoid being transferred; they suggest other patients who before. The resistance succeeded in essentially re-establishing ey 
might fill such vacancies. Their suggestions tend to be a the old policy via “exceptions” granted to almost all workin: ‘ee 
cepted because they serve a useful function for the IT, who patients. The resistance was informally organized and coor Sy ti 
is under pressure to keep work supervisors “supplied” with inated bv the clique, although 
lin; 1 , alt Pal, nates 
suitable patient workers. : : : a 
1 ; ] Bot ee I think that a lot of the other patients did not realize systen 
Once a clique member is in a key job, however, according ; : : 
re that what they did was organized by a small clique. } contr: 
to the IT: 
group 
the most important way [ot voiding a job Group-Solidarity Norms §&— | tion. | 
transfer] is that they do their job well and make sure vith 
that we can’t find fault with them. Group solidarity is strongly emphasized by the clique. Can t 
If an attempt is made to remove a clique member from a "he group tries to avoid disagreement. They all seem tac 
14 | 7 is to tie in together. start 
key position, additional influence techniques come into play. 0 tie in togethe Art 


For example, before the IT had become familiar with the They show much nurturance and concern for each other, ‘“eraj 


clique and the significance of key jobs, she tried to remove a___ listening sympathetically to each other’s complaints of pet 
clique member from a key job which required reading, when — sonal mistreatment, and stab] 
he disc red that | ould t read (: ougn - ad °_. ° “ ’ I 
she discovered that he could not read (although he had . giving advice to each other, such as ‘“‘Don’t get too 














worked out ways of getting his job done). She tried to place excited ... or else you're liable to have a spell.” ) 
him in another position, . co 
; When one has 2 seizure, skills 
ee Re oe a ae ‘alain lone’ ra cues . ‘i 
W] ee ee oo _ rn develope ; Chey help ... make sure the man doesn’t injure him- __ in the 
all kinds | or physical ailments. 1s iriends came an self. Thev also help each other by small gifts . .. or a] 
nanan shat even it i t got to stay there lin the k ; I ; gz 
eres Renee CVE 1s HE USE Eos Sy eee Lut Pe information that would help. Greer 
joD}, he wouldnt object to someone else coming 1n [on a : . ? 
the job |—which he really would have objected to. And hese men have a strong value for keeping secrets irom | 
then he found a voung boy whom he likes, whom he the hospital, especially regarding violations of official rules 
brought to me to consider as an assistant to him. For example, many patients carry matches; some carry knive 
And | id that this boy also couldn’t read; the first for catching and skinning rabbits, cleaning pipes, etc.; a fen j I 
patien neglected to check this point. I finally put carry hospital keys; etc. “No member of the group would te - 
I patient back 1 at job They'll g ) | » i . cs , wecarsieh 2 met 
the orl eens i in that Th, Baie Dhey I] . tc on them,” and any patient who “snitched” would be severe! 
he extent that they ll even cry. Ihe last act is: “I Ings V 
ae es ee Be 3 ene hase condemned. . 
here, and this is my whole life.”” And none of us is so | Th 
inhuman that we’re not touched by that kind of plea. 
a ‘ ; Future Outlook 
. Che clique also exerts an influence by seeing that othe: 
patients conform to certain hospital norms, in order to fore- Given their negative attitudes toward the hospital, com 
stall group punishment or withdrawal of group privileges. bined with their ability to function in a job and so on, ont 
The IT observed: might expect these patients to take active steps to leave tlt 
md hospital. But they display “‘a static condition” and show 
They cover up for each other very well. If one gets } 


out of line, for example, at an entertainment, there are ... a lack of constructive talk about the outside. 
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a A 
‘ome } They do feel that they are well, and that they could regular hospital job and whose psychotic symptoms have sub- 
goes } get along all right on the outside. . . . However, they do sided. The clique meets regularly at a hangout where they 
ere’s not t Ik about it sensibly, it is usually a vague sort of drink coffee, exchange gossip and information, gripe about 
will Brum DANE: «6 5 the hospital, engage in horseplay, listen to the radio, etc. The 
They are not quite certain... . 4 And there is a vague members resent hospital ‘‘regimentation”’ and avoid the ward, 
the ir fog over [the problem of getting a job]. many hospital recreational activities, and use of hospital 
a Neve They typically blame relatives for putting them in the hos- services such as the laundry and the barber shop. They provide 
tO ea!) tal, and depend on relatives to get them out; However, their own substitutes. 
to 2 The clique plays an influential role in the hospital. The 
outine, } . + they have lost touch. [And] It is mJ general im- group skillfully maneuvers its members into key hospital jobs. 
| pri - that they have realized it isn’t all the relatives The members help see that other patients conform to certain 
ahea}| fault hospital norms, in order to avoid group punishment or with- 
retimes | ; : drawal of group privilk ss. When a prized privilege of work- 
’ stat Discussion ing patients was withdrawn, the clique organized a slowdown 
/ ‘he above material suggests that the typical state hospital and other forms of resistance which led to restoration of the 
ne ne an inmate system worth studying. The chronic, working privilege. The clique has strong group-solidarity norms, 
7 pear to comprise a natural unit deserving special which have a functional value in their struggle to secure 
e tn rch attention. For example, what is the sociometric maximal accommodation, privileges, and special considerations 
Tupte? structure of the inmate world among working patients, and in return for their “voluntary” cooperation with the 
ect all? ofits links with staff members? What are the bases of patient hospital. 
quired.) ipings and of patient-staff links? To what extent do Despite their resentment of the hospital, and their capacity 
to tient work groups develop norms as to productivity and to function in a hospital job, etc., the clique members do not 
ally a? other aspects of job behavior? Investigation of these and _ take steps to leave the hospital. 
lishit they questions might be rew arding. Suggestions are oftere 1 regarding systematic research (and 
Ork \ special action-research problem is posed by certain strik- action relating to the inmate system in state hospitals. 
1 coor: features of the above material: a) the gulf between in 
, mates and staff, between the inmate system and the official References 
: sad Bh ani din (ace acakarhe 4 : » 
alize te i ve? * ial power of - — system ; _ ) = ities A. Bissaiiea: Pallets a a Siete idael Dadial 
adiction between these patients’ ability, initiative, and 


aoe . . os “ys McGraw-Hill, New York, 1956. 
solidarity as patients vs. their passivity as to rehabilita- , 


n. Can the social power of the inmate system be integrated Caudill, W., F. C. Redlich, Helen R. Gilmore, and E. B. 


the official system so as to resolve this contradiction ? Brody, “Social otructure and Inter iction Processes on a 
n the inmate system be thus transformed from a treatment Psychiatric Ward,” 4 merican Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
eem ) obstacle into a positive lever for rehabilitation efforts? A XXII (1952). 314-33 


oint for such a transformation might be to focus 





, F i ‘3 Ne Goffman, E., ““The Characteristics of ‘Total Institutions,” i 
ther efforts on existing patient work groups, as natural aap : ; 
- on sd mee < e Walter Reed Army Institute of Research, Symposium on 
yf per potential social power. Chese efforts might include ) ; _D . . . >. 
, , ff i * atta 2 Preventive and Social Psychiatry, U.S. Government Print- 
ng effective group channels for such patients to ex- : thes ae Tie 
ee | | 1 . ing Office, Washington, D.C. 1957, pp. 43-84. 
s their concerns and get action on them, to develop their 
' TOO é se ° 2° ° . 1 1 ’ . . ’ 
, own recreational activities with official assistance, to use the Greenblatt, M., R. York and |} sther L. Brown, From Cus- 
work situation and group meetings to develop further social todial to Therapeutic Patient Care in Mental Hospitals, 
lls and explore new paths to rehabilitation. That movement Russell-Sage Foundation, New York, 1953. 
im- n these directions is possible is suggested by the success of a eta : ; . 
him sere eee pee le i wee d by the — ; Jones, M., The Therapeutic Community, Basic Books, New 
. oF ‘lated mental hospital programs described by Jones, Sivadon, York. 1953 
: ' ork, >. 
Greenblatt, York, and Brown, and others. 
s trot Ohlin, L. E. and W. C. Lawrence, “The Role of the Inmate 
) - . > : he st] +; I» seco ”” ¢ > ree ‘ Tats ¢ 
rules Summary System in the In titutional I rocess,’” papé r read at National 
knive ; Conference of Social Welfare, May, 1958. 
oe A persisting clique of chronic, hospitalized mental patients , ‘ 
a iey a . PS Rowland, H., “Interaction Processes in the State Mental 


‘ 
Id tell =* described. The report is based primarily on interviews with s 
= . fe 


; : ; ae Hospital,” Psychiatry, I (1938), 323-33 
2member of the clique and with an employee who had deal- 


sverel ye va ’ ° . . 99 re — 
ngs with the clique. Sivadon, P., “Technics of Sociotherapy,” Psychiatry, XX 
The majority of the members are epileptics who work at a (1957), 205-210. 
, com 
n, one SSS 
ve tht 
’ 
! 
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Anthropologists in the Federal Government 
Margaret Lantis* 
We are dealing paper was not simply to enumerate anthropologists in feder: 


¢ here with the individual anthropologist in 
central offices of the United States 
1 
1] 


colonia 


Government, not in 


that out in the de- 


The articles by 


administration, illy not 


-specia 
especi 


pendent areas themselves. Macgregor and 


Kennard in Anthropolog 
the Anthropolog, Yearbook—1955 have surveyed the units of 


Today and by Macgregor alone in 


anthropologists in the federal government, the nature of 


their 


need not plow the same furrow. Let us con- 


their work. and something on contributions and short 


comings.! We 


sider, instead, the individuals who are making careers in 


government and, it appears, are doing work valuable to theit 


agencies. 


Their Number and Classification 


It might not be impossible but it certainly would be difficult 
to enumerate all the people trained in anthropology who are 
now working the federal government. In the spring of 
1957 and the autumn of 1958, the Civil Service Commission 
tabulated the social scientists covered by the Classification Act 
Che term, “social science,’’ was defined broadly to include all 
disciplines deal with human behavior such as linguistics, 
histo mil intelligence, and physical anthropology, as 
well as psychology, economics, and the others ordinarily in 
cluded. The data on anthropology are given in a table 

This table does not include people in Central Intelligence, 


in overseas positions, or working on contract, and of cours¢ 


none on military duty. 


Furthe check of these figures in two organizations that 
the writer knows fairly well, the Smithsonian Institution 

d the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
revealed th whereas the figures for the former were ac 
curate enough, the one for HEW was a gross underenumera- 
tion. On the date when there were twe anthropologists in 
this large department according to the Civil Service Com 
mission, there were actually nine. (Later in 1957, four others 


were hired for a few months.) Although the purpose of this 


* Paper | 
W ashington 


resented to the American Anthropological Association, 


D.C., November, 1958. The author, who works for a 


federal agency in Washington, takes sole responsibility for the con- 
tents 

Gordon Macgregor, “Anthropology in Government: United 
States,” in William L. Thomas, Jr. (ed.), Yearbook of Anthro- 
pology —1955, Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Re- 
search, New York, 1955, pp. 421-435 and Gordon Macgregor and 
Edward A. Kennard, “Applied Anthropology in Government: 
United States,” in A. L. Kroeber (ed.), Anthropology Today, Uni- 


versity of Chicago Press, 1953, pp. 832-840. See also, Homer G. 
Barnett, Anthropology in Administration, Row, Peterson Co., Evan- 
Ill., 1956 


ston 





service, nevertheless a few inquiries were made, to ascertait 


the reasons for this discrepancy and similar ones in oth 
departments, primarily to learn what kinds of jobs actuall 
are held by anthropologists. 

It was 
were in the Anthropology Section of the Aero-Medic 
Laboratory, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, five peop! 
trained in this discipline, besides anthropologists scattered 
elsewhere in the Air Force. Although the total number em 
ployed on the exact date when the Civil Service Commissio: 
made its survey would be difficult to find, there undoubted); 
were more in that department than the two enumerated 
From firm figures and estimates, the writer concludes that 
at least 175 anthropologists were working in the feder 
government in October 1958, figured after the above state 
exclusions. This number may surprise and please anthropol 
gists, but they should remember that when the Civil Servic 
Commission enumerated 85 anthropologists in 1957, it als 
counted 495 historians and 1,680 psychologists. 

The principal reason for the above described underenumer: 
tion—and a significant reason—is that anthropologists ar 
classified as something else: perhaps Statistician, Social Scienc: 
Analyst, Public Health Analyst, or Program Planning Off: 
cer. This situation raises the question: What do anthropolo- 
gists really do in the Government ? 


Interview of Government Anthropologists 


To get answers which might inform the anthropolog 
profession, a little study was made. Ten people trained in this 
science, working in Washington, currently or recently in full- 
time federal employment, with service ranging from three t 
thirty-four years (excluding military duty), with or without 
formal anthropology classification, were interviewed. (A list 
of questions was used as a guide, not as a formal question- 
naire.) Seven were or are in the Departments of Defense 
Commerce, State, and Health, Education and Welfare and 
three in the Smithsonian Institution. Some of the former 
group had had previous experience also in Interior or Agri: 
culture. None was a young person starting out in his pro- 


found, for example, that in the fall of 1958 there | 


fession. Finally, all principal branches of anthropology except ' 


linguistics were represented, although outside the Smithsonian 
group there were no archaeologists. In other words, the 
subjects of all interviewees in the administrative agencies 
were living groups. 

These people were asked questions to elicit an analysis of 
some one position held within the past ten years but not 
necessarily the current one. In addition, most respondent: 
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TABLE 1 


Employees Subject to Classification Act 
As of February 28, 1957 


Civil Service Classincation 


General Physical 


Agency Anthro. Anthro. 
Air Force Z 
Army 4 
Health, Educa. 

and Welfare 2 
Interior 7 
Smithsonian Inst. 3 2 
State 
Veterans Admin. 3 

Total* 15 8 


Archae- Scientific 

ology Ethnology Linguistics Total 
Z 

5 9 

2 

27 + 38 

9 3 17 

14 14 

3 

36 3 23 85 


* A count by the Civil Service Commission on October 31, 1958, which was not available to the 
author when this paper was originally written, showed the following employed, in the same 


order of categories: 11, 9, 43, 7, 35, total 105 


all categories except General Anthropology. 


mpared this position with one or more others which they 
ad held 


riences of other anthropologists whom they had observed. 


and compared their own experience with the ex- 


Some compared anthropologists with other scientists in the 
sovernment. To provide anonymity to the interviewees, who 
might be easily identified by readers of this journal, no further 
lentifying information is given. The only division of the ten 
s between those in the Smithsonian and those in the admin- 
strative agencies. 

To obtain comparable answers on the main subject of 
nvestigation (their functions in their organization), also to 
elp provide anonymity, interviewees were not asked about 
the substantive content of their work but about the functional 
nature of it: to what extent they did research, training, curat- 
ng, general administration. (Regarding subjects of the work 
of those in administrative departments, it can be said, at least, 
that only two described positions dealing chiefly with so-called 


itive groups, while three others included both “native” and 





‘civilized,’ with perhaps more attention to the latter.) They 
were asked also about the conditions under which they worked 
—the agencies’ expectations of them, their relations with 
colleagues, the physical situation, and other factors which will 
’ecome apparent in the following discussion—and their satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction with these conditions. 


Their Functions 


In the administrative departments, mature anthropologists 
have no one predominant function.? There is, in fact, con- 
siderable variety in their stated, formal functions—roughly, 
the services expected of them. Of the seven, two people were 
a 


2. With the reader’s indulgence, the results of this study are given 
in the present tense. 


Thus there was in twenty months an increase in 


or are involved almost entirely in general administration, in- 
cluding policy-making and program planning, hiring and 
training of personnel, while a third is engaged heavily in 
planning and work essential to policy-making although not 
himself having responsibility for policy. 

Two mentioned consultation, that is, service as a “‘resource 
person” in a given field or an authority on a region, as an 
important function taking considerable (but hard to estimate ) 
time, whereas another estimated consultation as taking only 
ten percent of his time and still another said fifteen percent. 

Only two stated that formal research, including writing 
up of research results, occupies 75 or 80 percent of the in- 
dividual’s time. Another might be doing nearly that much if 
the planning of large research projects were included, but 
he did not make a specific estimate of time. 

It must be understood that although, in the described 
positions, the anthropologists are engaged principally in 
administration, it is usually administration to facilitate either 
research or training. If we were analyzing the positions in 
terms of their purpose or product, we would say “research” 
for five of the seven jobs. Ultimate purpose of the sixth is 
service to an element of the population and of the seventh a 
training program. Moreover, only one of these is doing re- 
search alone; the others belong to research or survey units. 
The incumbents, however, are not themselves doing much of 
the research. Their positions are like that of the university 
dean who is no longer doing much teaching or the admin- 
istrator of a large laboratory who helps plan and promote 
research but is not testing rats. If young people had been 
interviewed, probably a higher percent of time devoted per- 
sonally to research would have been found. In an understaffed 
field, it appears that the older one gets, the more varied be- 
come one’s responsibilities. In short, for our group the com- 
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as the subject of their work 


just 








| val 7 

Eve Smithsonian Institution, the three respondents, 
ll in positions of administrative responsibility, presented three 
lifferer work. One gave curatorial duties as occu- 
ving n f his with information service and public 
elations x esearch at the bottom of the list. The 

supervision of curating is a highly specialized form of admin 
stratio Itho still can be analyzed for its functions 
n en budgetin c., like any other 
The sec Y eported that general administration 
s if specialist, a consultant, are his principal 
duties, with « ig taking 20 percent or possibly somewhat 
I of hi ! H heavily involved in planning as well 


end-product is 


direct management. While the principal 


he does not do much of it himself. 


The third person reported that although administration 
takes n tin torial work perhaps more than it 





shou ne st manages t lo a good amount of research. He 
aoes n correspor dence and other dealings 
witl tl two but does function as much 
( my consultant. of specialist Most of the 
elie seal af Wik Beta nnten Tasitnastin to npenhathe 
he planning aspect of admin 
S ) S expansio After its new 
\ ol dit re complete, there 

oO tin I est cn 
One woul \ ssume that the only functions of 
Sci¢ S } the stitutional ones of con 
S ( ministration. Neither questioner nor 
Sp ‘ tel; l enough time to go far in 
S functions. b little was done 
O SI group, two people have been serving 
c lar eC with whom specific higher administra 
ss their respective organizations and on whom 
( deas. These anthropologists also can suggest 
deas outside the usual channels. The fact that the anthro 
s yureauc! that he is likely to have 
( rarding the organization, is to his advan 
H t ye 1 11 in administrative planning and 
ex] vhethe the objective 1s research or a 

SETVICE oO 

Ir ot! cas tl anthropologist and some of his col 
leagues have been seen as threats to the “organization men”’ 
and used as bogeymen and scapegoats. As is usual for the 
person who comes fron different subculture, the outside 
who “gets in” with the dominant clique is in with special 
tavo le remains outside, he is likely to be regarded with 


. rates 
disfavor. Thi 


does not necessarily imply criticism of 





He may have entered the organization at 
unpropitious time, when it was unprepared for him. 
role mentioned by Kennard and Macgregor? 


that of pleader for the underdog, especially the minority 
ethnic Surprisingly, for 


the group under discussion, 


group. 
ae : i ; ; ; a 
this seems not to be a problem in their present positions 
although sometimes in the past it has been. This role is likely 
to be an uncomfortable one because the administrator regards 


Macs 


regor and Kennard, of. cit., p. 834 


Pre 


suspiciously everything that the anthropologist says, thinkin 





that he probably is making a one-sided statement. The agency: { for 
image of an anthropologist and what it accordingly expect | Two 
of him is especially important. (See below, “Their Prep:| ... of 
ration.”’ ) esta 
» On the 

Their Satisfactions and Dissatisfactions | sorb 

vulat 

Anthropologists’ roles and corresponding functions in \ experie 
government are not the only factors affecting the scientist-| nd lil 


employees’ satisfaction, productivity, and effectiveness. Inter-} low, 


viewees were questioned also on the following aspects of thei 


work.? F ) 3) Pu 
Be Cle 
1) Time lera’ 


Two respondents cited, from observation of themselves and) our te 





others, office schedules as important irritants for people con ition 
ing from the university subculture. The 8:30 to 5:00 office’ shey y 
routine disturbs some people much more than others. They } (ther: 
almost regard it as insulting to a scientist’s integrity. The itsidé 
difficulty in some bureaus is that only people in high posit hed 
in the system are permitted to set their own schedules. Then ) report 
if the behavioral scientist tries to do the same, he is thought) smoot! 
to be asserting a status that he does not have. for th 


Others have found the daily schedule no problem, becaus , the 


either it suits their personality or they are permitted to evade! gist, a 
it. All in the Smithsonian group arrive and leave on time! in au 
but in between they are self-directed; and, in fact, most | howe 
others feel free to work in the library, run errands, or other No 
wise vary their daily schedule. Then, like those high-status tions 
administrators, they take work home. iblic 

More serious for the Smithsonian people are interruptions | words 
made by the usual public demands on a museum. Two people \ ideas, 


Smithsonian cite 


heir +) R 


in administrative situations not in the 


emergencies and also public demands as interrupting t 


primary functions; but they probably are no worse off thar Sin 
university people, who must meet their classes and handle on th 
emergency chores, too. One anthropologist-administratot  scienc 
mentioned the office time-routine as an aid for the young discus 


person who needs free evenings to attend classes or complet 


. . Sor 
his thesis. ‘ 
/ ‘ ; to 
A stronge! complaint relates to the lack ol enough time wo 
to do general reading in anthropology and the lack of tha 
. 5 
sabbatical leave system. ele 
ieee Ac 
, > ph 
4+. Although respondents were not asked their salary, none sug pny 
gested dissatisfaction with his pay. Besides each person's automati dor 
salary rise every 18 months (every 12 months in the lower grades pol 
and occasional individual promotions, there have been two pay 1 
creases for all Civil Service employees within two years, 1958-6 a0) 
Salaries now range from approximately $10,600 to $12,500 for th This 
types of position described here. To retirement and life insurance 
provisions, in July, 1960 was added optional health insurance t I’n 
which the government contributes half of the basic premium. (While ? os 
some anthropologists do receive more than $12,500 and thers less 
the above is the modal range.) TI 
5. Although nothing is likely to be done soon, help in this regar broth 
may come. Speaking at the ceremony of the granting of the IIt 
: : : : i In 
Annual Arthur S. Flemming Awards to outstanding young govern 
ment workers, in 1959, Senator Hubert H. Humphrey proposed tha team 
such government employees be given sabbaticals to study or trave ) Not t] 
or “hide out” to think. The next step would be a system of sabbatica 
. auton 


leaves for all employees in specified classifications and grades. 
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ae, 
inkino | 2) Professional and Clerical Assistance The individual scientist, therefore, is protected when he is 
[5 e ° e 

my’: f : ‘ . . . os Vz , . yresents a gv ) > ao Cy 

s€ncys | For most—Smithsonian and other—this is no problem. an * om band, . hich : resents a group = oii the Saas 

‘Xpecl’ } Two people mentioned having inadequate clerical help, and ems cong nee _— directly subordinate rs public 
Das : s ; ns administrato . b ye rsoné ) Sc r ¢ 

Prey | one of these voiced strongly a need also for professional “‘ ee +a si sal = pe personally t¢ CE} Pe 

: ? ; eaten : se are likely he reouens anecially ‘ 

sistance, the equivalent of the graduate student assistant. pre tae See a likel; to be repugnant, especially if ” 

¢ 5 rte he situz . He «: a society 

, On the whole, the federal government seems to do as well “0° MOF understand the situation. He cannot form a society 


. ee +a . »f one or establish a subculture f >. The defensiveness 
r better than the universities in providing at least typists, “ ° establish a subculture for one. The defensiveness 


] 


1 . . an iscomfor ‘ » researcher is likelv to feel w 
ators, and file clerks. Further, the writer, from personal d discomfort that the researcher is likely to feel when he 


. rye . . -an neither control his situatio st ap: ( i 
Ms in\ experience, concludes that in the Washington area libraries ‘ ither co | his situation nor stand apart from it, 


‘ sae ° ° Sal ino j : I the side ave bee state 1e } ‘ 

entist nd librarian services, although sometimes cumbersome and —. ona he oa le, have been : ated well in an 
article tw ie i actin on beat 5 es aig 

Inter} cow, are adequate. artic e by Chris rgyris, recomme nded for its clear statement 

of the researcher’s relations to his own profession and to the 


f the . . o . 4s 
' 3) Publication organization for which he works.°® 
‘ey ay ee BEN are 8 ee et Bacal ty ; a 
} Clearance for publication is not quite the bugaboo in the 5) Relations with the Anthropology Profession 
eral government that outsiders may think. Only two of a a ae : : : 
esand) our ten are regularly handling classified, i.e., secret, infor- Chere is, first, the simple question of opportunity to main- 
: ee . a : en as 1 tain contacts. Alt gh the J °rican / ypological Asso- 
com-} mation, and they entered their present positions knowing that “ fT aoa aithoug : on ig - 7 logic : nen 
office they would not be allowed to publish most of their reports. ciatign almost never gives its highest offices to members in 


EET Glin Kuve Kind vis wicliieis, citer 1A Gadina vaitiiile inedla ebsirage-s service, such service per se may not be the crucial 
TI itside their agencies or in having their manuscripts pub- obstacle. I eople oo the applied-science ee 
shed within their agencies. One said that tact in phrasing side the Smithsonian, who are — also teaching are not well 
Theo § revorts and in dealing with editors and clearance officers known to the general membership and may not even be well 


a . ; . specialty. So far as their ag yolicies 
oug nooths the way, although in one previous job, not analyzed “"0W" In = a uty 1 a is th a at 12 on 
: ° : ‘ are concerned, they repor lat they are free to hold ofmee 
r this study, nothing helped. A manuscript recommending, Caer os Sy : : 
and occasionally do so. (Perhaps the profession should try 


ecause | on the basis of field study by economists and this anthropolo 

evadt ( gist, a policy contrary to that decided on by the administrator ‘© P@Y more attention to its wayw ird members who have 
time! in authority was completely suppressed. It was reported, strayed off into public sank 

most however, that this does not happen often. Outside the Smithsonian, travel allowance to attend anthro- 
other None of the respondents were disturbed by ethical ques- pology meetings has been available in reasonable amount; 


; ; rs . ve ' and leven there, those with a special contribution to make to 
ns regarding use of their data (in ways other than by ’ a : med ; : 
res 4 A as aa . , the meeting have received travel funds. Today, all receive 
lication), except that they might be ignored. In other pe 
; c : . en . somé travel assistance. 
ptions | words, not misuse but lack of use of available information, mi : La ; F 

: ; : i tank ot adequate Onportini wr reading 0 
, ideas, and recommendations bothered some of the interviewees. Dhe ] ick of ; idequ Me Opportunity sor Kr iding and for 
conducting studies of personal interest has been mentioned. 


th 4) Relations with Other Disciplines on the Job Here, we must mention again the lack of apprentices. Unlike 


har 3 . . . 2 university Department of Anthropology, which always 
th Since so much that has been published in various places = aniversity I i , on core I oe c 

} g ee ss ° ° ‘ as j rer 2 , 7} aint: c tac » their masters 
andle n the subject of interdisciplinary research in the behavioral ‘ ad Ww 3 will maintain con act with thei na on 
wi , . : pee reine ee ae ty Careers, most gove mt anthronolo- 
rate sciences is applicable here also, there is no justification for 2S “ey Proceed in their careers, most government anthropok 


gists have few or 1 one. 


oung scussing it fully. Only two sample statements are given: ; is 
plete ? Other aspects the applied anthropologist’s relationship 
Sometimes it is harder for the [applied] anthropologist to his own profession have been at least hinted in preceding 


to deal with people from related fields, such as social 
workers, than to deal with administrators. ‘They assume 
or that they understand culture, and they do have an 
elementary knowledge of it, but no more. 


sections. The writer agrees with Argyris’ that very important 
is the low status accorded the applied scientist compared 
with the theoretical scientist. Most anthropologists do not yet 
understand the possibility of combining the two functions, 


Actually, it is easier for anthropologists to deal with as the physicists are doing. Anthropologists could accept better 





sug Nysical scientists because eac or accepts thé he z eee A ‘ ae 

iat ; oe — a soaps . o Leroup] ae r . ii whatever disabilities do exist in government positions and 
ni on’t understé -ach other; but sociologists and anthro- : : a ; 

ades a eee ; = undoubtedly could function more strongly if their own pro- 
; pologists think they understand each other when they el : 5 ; : : ; 

y I is fession supported them fully instead of usually ignoring them. 

cof aon t. read ° " e ° 

[his is not true of the Smithsonian group, but there were 

rant This man said also: suggestions of this from those in administrative agencies, 

ce . although no one showed rancor. Besides questions of: 1) 

While } I'm not bothered about other people understanding me se ath : ae a 

re tat whether I undéretand them difference of values and 2) individual competence, there may 
a ae be a basic problem of social cohesion and communication. 

his sounds like the old theme of competition between These people individually have left the established com- 

wane a : : . : ; 

18 orothers. munity centers of the profession to go out on the frontier, 

ae In the government, wherever there is a fairly compatible 





pecs ean OF scientists, a team of perhaps SIX OF more, whether or 6. Chris Argyris, “Creating Effective Research Relationships in 

aa not they are from the same discipline, it can gain considerable Organizations,” Human Organization, XVII (Spring, 1958), 34-40. 
ica 7 

; autonomy in scheduling and in selecting research techniques. 7. Argyris, of. cit., 34. 
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and the folks back home (in the universities and the large 
museums) are not sure what they are doing out there. 
Naturally, they suspect that the frontiersmen are not behav- 
ing according to the established codes of research and academic 
instruction ; and communications are not very good. 


6) Stability 


Not all interviewees were asked specifically about a factor 
mentioned by Kennard® viz., discontinuity in government 
programs, but this does seem to have been important in the 
careers of at least three of them. It is true that Congressional 
interests, high-level policy carried out by the Budget Bureau, 
or change of leadership in the agency can radically change, 
even eliminate large programs. Perhaps this should be seen 
as a continuation into the adult career of a characteristic of 
young careers. The young scientist in a university is subject 
to changes of interest or leadership in his department, espe- 
cially now when departments shift from one large research 
grant or contract to another. Outside the university, the 
individual scientist seems to remain longer in a dependent 
before achieving enough prestige and administrative 
power to weather the political storms. 

Instability, wherever it exists, does affect the anthropolo- 
gist’s satisfaction and his function in Again, 
backing by the professional community can reduce this hazard. 


position 


government. 


7) Relations with Administrative Superiors 


If relations with the leadership of one’s own profession are 
important, those with the leadership group on the job are 
doubly important since they control income, daily work sys- 
tems, and status among fellow employees. Besides the ques- 
discussed, another 
noted. As Kennard and Macgregor? | 
the most often assigns an 
to the anthropologist. This was found true in the inter- 
views: the anthropologists were hired for their knowledge, 
for their 
administrator 


independence and status already 
specially 
administrator 


tions of 
should be s lave 
said, “authority” 


role 


not ability to use the methods of their discipline. 

The then expects this authority 

subject to have the needed information at hand. 
One interviewee remarked, from a varied experience, that 


on a given 


from the administrator’s standpoint the anthropologist too 
often tells him that 
he does not know the needed answers to policy questions, but 
he thinks that he can get them 
time. If he then is pressed to produce answers without what 
he considers adequate research, he is likely to feel frustrated 
and self-critical or (Whether this occurs 
more often than the poorly prepared lecture or whole course 
of lectures in a university, the writer cannot say but suspects 
that the inexorable march of the school term is frustrating 
just as often, unless a course is repeated and perfected for 
many years. The government anthropologist, in contrast, is 


that he does not have the information, 


and 





given enough money 


critical of his agency. 


not allowed much repetition.) With one possible exception, 
other respondents (the remaining eight) appeared seldom 
pushed to present ill-prepared articles or lectures or “back- 
ground papers.” 


8. In Sol Tax ef ai. (eds.), “Problems of Application: Results, I” 
and “Results, II,” 4n Appraisal of Anthropology Today, University 


of Chicago Press, 1953, pp. 180-181. 
9. Macgregor and Kennard, of. cit., 


p. 839. 


Their Preparation for Government Work 


What qualifications brought these anthropologists into the 
administrative departments and what do they say about the 
qualifications that anthropologists should have? We are ask- 
ing essentially this question: What specifically did their 
superiors in the administrative hierarchy think they had to 
offer? 

As the respondents analyzed their positions, most fre. 
quently cited was area (region) specialization, including 
knowledge of the language of the region. Mentioned in con- 
nection with this area speciality or as a separate qualificatio: 
was field experience: down-to-earth knowledge as well a 
book knowledge of the area. Such experience, perhaps in- 
cluding supervision of others in field work, in another localit 
or situation comparable in population and degree of cultural 
development with the one of immediate concern has been an 
asset for some of the anthropologists. 

Also cited as important were competence and experience in 
physical anthropology, statistics, administration, or the special 
subject of the unit to which the anthropologist was to be 
assigned, whether demography, economics, public health, o 
something else. 

Except for one case (possibly two), these people seem not 
to have been hired for specifically anthropological research 
techniques or for that thing that anthropologists like t 
present as something special, their viewpoint: their view of 
the whole. While it cannot be said definitely, since the anthro- 
pologists’ supervisors were not interviewed, that these tw 
it does seem that they 
were minor compared with knowledge per se, 


qualifications were entirely ignored, 
especially 
knowledge of an ethnic group or of a geographic area. This 
may be too rough a generalization, but it appears that the 
people outside the Smithsonian Institution were hired not 
because they were anthropologists but despite the fact that 
they were anthropologists. 

Four respondents mentioned specifically that no 
what one has been hired for, one can gradually assert the 
tenets of cultural anthropology if one is smart in handling 


“You work ir 


matte! 


the administrative situation. As one man said, 
anthropology wherever you can.” 

Reviewing their own experience and the opportunities for 
young people in expanding government programs and their 
probable experience, this group rated the education given in 
most graduate training programs in cultural anthropology a 
less than adequate. Students need to have a skill or a com: 
petence, for example in statistics or linguistics, or a body of 
special knowledge, whether geography, mental health, social 
work, or public administration. There have been small waves 
of anthropology students getting also some professional train- 
administration, child development, public 
health, or social psychiatry. These are good and should be 
followed by other waves of specialization. Probably most 
needed today is training in public administration. The bright 
young man who goes from political science into public 
administration training, then into an administrative position 


ing in business 
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logists do not perform so well or so quickly as they should 
cause of their ignorance of the bureaucratic subculture of 
eir own culture. This brings us to the final recommenda- 
n of the respondents: young anthropologists should not 
take for granted their understanding of their own culture. 


The burden cannot be placed entirely on the individual 
lministrator and the individual scientist to learn the uses 
inthropology. The whole profession is challenged to edu- 
te its potential users as to what it does have to offer, what 
tcan do and what it cannot do. 


Conclusion 


The following conclusions are drawn from the answers to 
lestions and the comments by ten mature anthropologists in 
leral civilian service in the Washington, D.C. area. 
1) Graduate students in anthropology need: a) better 
ining in such specialties of methodology as statistics and 
the techniques of geography, each student selecting them in 
cordance with his own career interest; b) a subject specialty, 
example, child development, nutrition, historical recon- 
ruction, or physiology (since in the immediate future they 
more likely to be hired for these than for their basic 
raining in cultural or physical anthropology); and c) a 
tter understanding of modern United States culture. 
Because of administrators’ expectations of anthro- 
logists and because of the functions that the latter actually 
lave, there seem to be different ages at which they can best 
iter government service. They can enter when quite young, 
um the administrative system, and work their way up in it. 
Or they can enter when already well established in their 
liscipline and when they have sufficient prestige to request 


aa cel k situati that the ed 
d get the work situation that they need. 


3) Government agencies, on their part, must recognize the 
entist’s need to read and to think, to keep growing in his 
cial field. 


providing equipment than in providing what is precious to 


The government is likely to be more generous 


scientist: time. 


4) |Government agencies also must recognize the need for 
trainées and assistants for the mature behavioral scientist, 
just as it accepts the necessity for laboratory assistants for the 
chemist or biologist. 

5) Most important is the entire profession’s responsibility 
to educate the public as to what anthropology, especially 
cultural anthropology, really is today. This might aid, in the 
agencies, the needed shift of emphasis from knowledge to 
ability. Government anthropologists are trying to be a credit 
to their profession as well as their agency, but they need help 
to do/it.1° 


10. Among those who do not expect to make a career in govern- 
ment, generally, only young people who do not yet have much ex- 
perience or authority are free to accept a government assignment 
for the two or three years necessary to do an effective job, whereas 
in some cases, especially in overseas work, an older person is needed. 
In the summer of 1959, Professor Sol Tax, then president of the 
\merican Anthropological Association, suggested to representatives 
of thé International Cooperation Administration that the following 
might be done to get a larger number of mature anthropologists on 
longer overseas assignments than is now generally possible: 


rhat the profession, through formal action by its professional 
societies, urge the colleges and universities to give their faculty 
members leave for more than one year, to work in a federal 
agency, without jeopardizing their tenure and other preroga- 
tives. 


Another anthropologist participating in this conference added this 
suggéstion, to help both the educational institutions and the admin- 
istrative and research agencies: 


That exchanges of personnel between universities and federal 
agencies for periods of one or two years, with the above pro- 
vision, be arranged. 


This| would give faulty members an opportunity to do research 
without classroom responsibilities) on national domestic problems 
or to) work overseas in applied anthropology and would give gov- 
ernment employees an opportunity to read general anthropology and 
organize their ideas for courses and to make academic contacts. Stu- 
dents) would benefit from the new material in special fields (more 
up-to-date than published reports) and the ideas on graduate train- 
ing that both the government visitor and the returned professor 
agencies would benefit from the organized 
knowledge and ideas which the university visitor and the returned 
employee would bring from the college. 


could give, while the 
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basic involvement for the kinds of research which he 
kely t do. 
Ihe purpose of this essay is to suggest some of the ways 
which the sociologist in particular, and other social scientist 
general, in institutional settings, might be viewed as 
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Fo 
ie same social 
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which hi 


if it is true that the researcher is subject t 


processes as are the persons and prob] TY 
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| between the performance of the researcher 
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the kinds of social research done in them. This relationshi 
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organizational attributes of institutions as well as the 


patterns of the individuals who form 


the role of 


‘ ° . 8 
Concerned a this is with 





typology to which it 
be built inductively upon role typology rathe1 


from organizational typology. A useful and 


ion is that discussed by Ray- 
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> roles. 





expectations, rignts, 





and prescribed. The 
Ss. O e other hand, involve fluid, diffuse, 


i ; g ala ee 
less limited kinds of expectations, rights, and 
v] y] leterminate roles tend to relat 


heir own as well as that of others—on e 


Pe Sy ree 
whi s vested 1n formal positions, | ne 
leterminate statuses, on the other hand, relate 


personal influence—by means of 


rather than by 


rel ted authority. ‘he contractual implications 


presence 

the determinate role as they are absent in 
ah +] Bata: al 1: 

te one. Thus, the anesthetist, the policeman, 

illy behave in a determinate 

minister, the 


i late way. | he physici in, 


others to make decisions 





8 | ( Ind and whicn are 


out of proportion 
to gamble one’s life or 


le aecision 


Similarly, while the board 


one member is 





rvisory power, 
sot + saw } 
which tar outweighs his 
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und leade1 nas only very 
utnhority; tn decisions and actions which he 
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za tem as such. Final organizational 
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anized institutions. roles 


authority 


nscet it least is separate from, the many roles which 
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members play. One might point, for example, to the symphony 


orchestra as a case in which a cluster of determinate roles 


+] “| 


- : : . . 
with the possidle exception of a conductor of the stature of 


] 1 


| the first violinist) are encapsulated in a 
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1 Toscannini an 


hierarchically organized system. Similarly, determinate roles 
(with the exception of a Brubeck and tl 
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1e rhythm man) are 
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sion. More to t 
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role expectations to D 
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e found among soldiers in garrison within 








r 
rigidly p ved system of organizational power, and this 
s ds contrasted with the much more diffuse role expectations 
of the combat squadror is still ultimately subject to the 


=o : : 
1] ally, the intervention 


nizational powe:! limited 


and prescribed 


n the case of military, or diffuse and spontaneous in the 
ase of reactior deviancy in the gang) is seldom felt in 
either the military or the gang, the garrison or the field, the 
yrchestra or the jam session, the state mental hospital or the 
private psychiatric institution, until a crisis situation occurs. 


[he degree of ro independently 








trom the formality o organizational power. 
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community mi ften know all the patients by name, can 
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rist comes to the “urban” institution as a kir 
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to the extent that this is true, investigations in that type o} 
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American Sociological Association than it is in tl 

of Orthopsychiatry. 

Perhaps because of the segmented and articulated diffe: 

in roles in the “urban” organization, the social scientist 

better able to retain a spirit of objectivity and distance 
rd to both the formal and informal patterns—thar 

the “folk” Indeed, this 


writer is not aware of methodological disputes about partic 


would be the case in institution. 


san y ' articinant ohservati 4 schniques | ot 
pa versus non-participant observation as techniques in se 
1 


tings other than those which approach the ‘“‘urban”’ type. 


While the social scientist in the “urban” institution is “4 


, he is both “‘in’ 
the lack 


“folk” institution, is likely to make it inet 


but not “‘of”’ it "it and “of” it in the “folk 


i i 
rganization. Moreover, of role differentiation whic 


is found in the 





ingly difficult for the investigator to maintain his role 


migrant and marginal. The implicit or even explicit purpos 
of research then becomes the establishment of utility rathe 
than more long-range establishment of verifiable relationships / 
’ insti 
the “folk” in- 


stitution is more likely to be clinically useful but not neces- 


between variables. Thus, while research in the ‘urban’ 
tution is likely to be empirically true, that in 


sarily empirically verified. The research in the therapeutic 
community by the clinical psychologist or the sociologist is 


not likely to replicate the work of others, but it might lea 


to patient improvement. 


In addition, while the investigator in the ‘‘urban’’ institu: 


tion is marginal to the organization in which he works, an¢ 
is identified on the basis of his professional ties, his counterpart 
in the “folk” institution is more likely to be marginal to the 


13. This way of characterizing the “folk” and “urban” institution: 
is similar to the first usage to which Weber put the term “ideal type, 
i.e., it is a definition of the general attributes of a social setting 
Ihe discussion of the probable behavior of the researcher withil 
each type is based on the second usage of “ideal type.” It is a0 
elaboration of the probable behavior of individuals once knowing 
something about the social structures and feelings to which the} 
are exposed. See for example, M. Weber, The Theory of Social ani, 
Economic Organization, A. M. Henderson and T. Parsons (trans 
Oxford University Press, New York, 1947; M. Weber, The Meth: 
odology of the Social Sciences, E. A. Shils and H. A. Finch (trans. 
Che Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1949. 
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roer professional system and to be identified in terms of his 


‘ific institutional tie. Thus, Arthur 
associated with the that of 


while the name of 
Boston Pops, 
ated to a given orchestra. 
“folk” 
addressed to the researcher’s intra-in 
incidentally to his extra-or 
is quite likely that the research in 


Fiedler is always 
no W 
Furthe the 

re likely to be 


alter is not so easily rel 


rmore, research done in the institution 
stitu 
and only 


And it 


organization implies generalizability to 


1 collearues vaniza- 


ial collea 


“urban 


rues, 
all similar 


while that in the indeterminately organized 


titutions, 


x is more likely to be characterized as describing a unique 


of factors with limited generalizability. 


are made upon 
] 


also 


the emotional inroads which 
“folk” 


social scientist is less 


: : 
Because of 


participants in the institution, it is probably 


able to retain his spirit of 


e that the 
sense, the determinately 


the 


distance. In some 
ctured setting is likely to elicit 
} little of his 


mm the 
k” on the othe 


iectivity and 
*“‘>rofessional self”’ 


researcher, but ‘citizen self.” In the 


tion, hand, there is no chalkline 


institu 


ion between professional and citizen. 


Differences in the ‘““What?’ 


is also likely to be found in terms of the subject 
research in the 
the staff itself 


social scientist. !4 This 


institutional types. In the 
s likely to at 


true for at 


two 


” : . vract the 
an organization, tract the 


ition of the may be 


between 





functions 


and the 


The dramatic contrast 


ttwo reasons 
institutions, the rigid formalization of power, 


sion of labor are all areas of traditional interest to sociolo 
~ Morec 


factors actually constitute the 
the case a hospital settings) are 


ver, in what might be called bureaucratic systems 


st fizure, while the 


more 


tients in 


constitute the ground. Furthermore, investigations in the 
than” institution are more likely to be concerned with the 


roals 


And 


. 1 
ional 


lack of integration of many different 


poses than is the case in the “folk” institution. 
wuse he is less an integral part of the total organizat 
to have the extent of 


the staff. He 


a level which brings 


lieu, the investigator is not likely 
clients that he 
into the organization at 


tacts with does with tends to 


introduced 


much closer to the staff than to the clients. Thus, in those 


which the social scientist in the “urban” institu- 


the staff, it is frequently from the point 


tances in 


tion is interested in 


gard to hospital-psychiatric settings, see, for example, 


L. Cose a and Decision-Making in a Hospital,” Ameri 
in Socioloc l Review, XXIII (February, 1958); M. F. Nimkoff 
1C. M. Grigg, “Values and Marital Adjustment of Nurses,” 
Social For XXXV i (October, 1958); A. F. Wessen, “Hospital 


ommunication Between Ward Personnel,” in Patients, 
and Illness, op. cit.; S. L. Sheimo, et. al., “Problems of 
Interactions and Spontaneous Group Formations on a Chil 
ren’s Psychiatric Ward,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
XIX (1949); J. Roth, of. cit.; G. Devereux, “The Social Structure 
tthe Hospital as a Factor Total Therapy,” ibid., XIX (1949) 
\mong the many studies of a similar point of view for other o1 
ganizations, see, for example, P. Blau, of. cit.; H. Powelson and 
R Bendix Psychiatry in Prison,” in Mental Health and Mental 


ology and (¢ 
iclans 


Di sorder; A, Rose (Ed.), W. W. Norton, New York, 1955; M. W. 
elias and L. M. Smith, “Migration and Occupational Struc- 
Social Forces, XXX (May, 1951); and R. Dubin, “Decision- 


Making by Management in Industrial Relations,” American Journal 


| Sociology, LIV (January, 1949). 
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discontinuities which exist between staff attitudes 
lues, and client attitudes and values. Most important, 


} 
and! va 


fact of complex role differentiation toward 


t tends to be attracted as a phenome- 


scienf;ris 


rganization. 


1e indetermin itely organized “folk” institution, on the 


bjects of research are more likely to be the 


staff.} 


r hand, the 


clients rather than the _ Here the investigator tends 


to become involved in the service functions of the organiza- 


ion—a public opinion aon - in public relations, 


time therapist 





a part- 
He 


differences 


in the psychiatric and so forth. 


‘ saaaiel 


ilsa finds himself in a which the 





between the participar riking than are their 


similarities. A by product of this dil 


ensitivitv to the differentiat 


ution Is an increased 


ions and contrasts between num- 


bers of the Moreover, the self-consciousness 


which in many ways characterizes the “folk” institution in- 
] PAE a . f 

volyes feelings of isolation and difference from the lar ver 

ommunity. Perhaps because of this, where the investigator 


n the “folk” institution is concerned with conflict and dis- 


‘onitinuities, it is more likel) xe focussed upon relationship 


between the organization and the community (as values) 
| functionaries within 


s.) Thus, 


the ways in 


relationships 


hiatlo tn 


ather than up yetween 


terms of means and end 


e€ jazz musician consists of 


group 


which the musician symbolically isolates himself from the 
square” audience.!© Similarly, the board of trustees of the 
private and “folk” psychiatric institution may be seen as 
constituting the enemy c mp, while the state legislature is 


logic 


institution. 


seldom viewed, socio ally, as the “bogey-man” of the 
7 


-Spring of Behavior 


While there are likely to be such differences in the pur- 





oses and subject matter of resea in le two types of 
: ° ‘ 7 one 5 . 
nstitutions, there is also likely to be a maj difference in 
‘3 d ‘<9 +] ; +} liar + - , 
e} way n which le investigator ey aa es he relative 


causative powers of his subject matter. Studies in organiza- 


tional settings tend, at one point or other, to attempt to find 
determinant relationships between the formal organization 
on|the one hand, and the informal on the other. Either pur- 


15.| More folk” settings are 
as the following: H. Polsky, “Char Delinquent Sub- 
A Social Psychological Appro’ ch,” Social Work, IV (Otober, 

Red] Wineman, Children Who Hate, The Press, 
Gléncoe, Illinois, 1951; J. Williams, “Patients and Lay 
Attitudes Toward Women Physicians,” American Journal of Soct- 
ology, LI (January, 1946); R. “Medical Practice and the 
Aldoholic,” The Annals, CCCXV (January, 1958); H. D. Lederer, 
“How the Sick View Their World,” Journal of Soctal Issues, VII 

August, 1952); E. Goffman, “The Moral Career of the Mental 
Patient,” Psychiatry, XXII (May, 1959); and B. “Surgeons 


typically represented in studies such 
Cultures: 


1959): 


1ging 





an l D. Free 


Prejudice: 


Strauss, 


Kutner, 


and Their Patients: A Study of Social Perception,” in Patients, Physi 
cians, and Illness, op. cit. There have been numerous other studies 
with a similar point of view such as: M. Deutsch and M. E. Evans 


Interracial Housing, University of Minnesota Press, Minne 
Minn., 1951; Gold, “Janitors Versus Tenants: A Status- 
Dilemma,” American Journal of Sociology, LVII (March, 
and H. S. Becker, “The Profe Musician 
Audience, ibid., LVI (September 


Collins, 
apdlis, 
Income 
1952); 


His 


sional Dance and 


1951 


16.| Becker, op. cit. 
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eldom Che social scientist the “urban” organ n is lil 
me to spend the greater part of his time either in formal inyol 

h ment with the staff or in designing and planning a large sc 

Or research. Moreover, he tends to be marginal to the sub-grou 

10! in the institution and has less access to the informal channe 

I communication th n he aoes ft cvener 

I his position allows him to see the v oft 
torn \rganization in operation and comparatively little 

1 - equally powerful in fc rmal system. Last] } m 


ly to do his research “‘for the management” or admit 

















i stration rather than as a migrant. Thus, what he does obser 
Of of the informal aspect and he may devote much of 
ly eport to describing and analyzing it—may appear not o1 
l yoradi itous, but may easily be underst 
to be the backwash of the formal organization. 
In the “folk” institution, on the other hand, tl forn 
, 
CeSS are not only more ‘“‘democratized,” but the invest 
ely to become a pat ane tin ee ent _ 
: tself. ‘This democrat tion d levelling w! fies t 
fo] etre ears as pia aA ee age 
nal system within the context of t 
lity nd neral rit of narade 
tings 1 wel th m torms 
yn that take place betwer clique m 
1 “folk’ etting re i n po 
participant in the informal system itsel 
\ intimate familiarity with its pervas 
Pius, the formal stractie: a 
the investi itor to have aris n out of t} inforn 
I roots of the institution, rather than the rev 
Ro ] l Ci ser’s st ay ¢ I sul ly ] med 
\ the ceneral urban’’) he spital is a n noir 
on ] ( th differen informal relatior yetw 
1u i ] doctors type Oot Ww ird and sug t th t 
the formalicns nf the sitaation—chiely Gee 
iministrative hie aS which account fot th differer 
informal relationships.23 Conversely, Becker and Ge 
3 
describe how the medical student’s professional self-image 
affected by a series of longitudinal and informal socializati 


. : > 4 
experiences in medical school.’ 
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It would seem, therefore, that in the “urban”’ setting t 


ese he1 like ly to see the formal organization aftectir 
form and nature of the informal system. But in the “to 
nstitution, he is more likely to se¢ the informal iftecti! 





erations and changes which he may docun 


‘he formal organization. 


Differences in the “How? 


7 : ’ : ’ : ¢ +] atte 
[hus, while institutional type may importantly aie 


of reference in terms of relationships between the form 


23. Coser, op. cit. 


24. Becker and Geer, op. cit 








what the sociologist studies, why he studies it, and his framt! 1S cun 
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hich 4 











form 





nd informal organizations, it is also probably true that the 
} organizational type will influence how he goes about con- 


ting his research. 





The range of acceptable methods and techniques is broad 

the social sciences. Perhaps this fact accounts for the 

of differential selection of methods depending upon 

the setting in which the investigator works. Before suggesting 

me possible reasons for the use of different methodologies, 

various kinds likely to be found applied in the “urban” 
mpared with the “folk” institution will be outlined. 

In the “urban” organization the social scientist is likely 

focus mn some rather limited kind of study rather than 

} attempt to “‘study the whole institution,” or a total sub 

ture within it. It will be a segmented kind of research. 

Secondly, the study is likely to proceed on the basis of 

epts and theoretical guide posts peculiar to his own 

lemic training and background with an attempt to answer 

} ions appealing to his own discipline. It will, in other 

, words, be intradisciplinary. Moreover, he is likely to work 

ith many units of data which he has systematically selected, 

he is likely to use statistical tests in order ito establish 

nships. Fourthly, he is likely to focus upon clear; 

fined variables and carefully articulated hypotheses which 

s set forth before he goes about gathering his data. It 

therefore, be a “relational” kind of study. Lastly, the 

nts an 1 be hav iors W hich he studies are likely to be viewed 

rested in time with relationships seen in terms of con- 

yraneity. This is to say that it will be an a-historical 

In the “folk” institution, the investigator is likely to 

the “whole institution” rather than segmented aspect 

Moreover, he is likely to be rather eclectic in his 

, election of problems, his theoretical frame of reference, 

n his explanation of data. It is, in other words, likely 

an 11 ter-disciplinary study. Thirdly, he is likely to 

ly behaviors and events on an “as available” basis and 

method of classifying his data is more likely to be caselike 

t typological rather than statistical. Fourthly, his hypotheses 

more likely to grow out of his data rather than to guide 

m in the selection of his data. Lastly, the events and 


. 1 
1av1lOTS WI 


ich he studies are likely to be viewed as having 
a history and a future, with causative factors extending 


a ere a 
idly both in time and space. 


lI] «4? 
ipo! 


“folk” 
method, while that 


terms are fitting here. The institution 


tana ] 
nds to ¢ 


an “ideographic-historical”’ 
the “urban” organization might be called “nomothetic-a- 


As there are in fashions in clothes, there are fashions in 
rard both to problems and methods. It may be 





that the current emphasis is upon the nomethetic- 


“urban” type methodology. To the extent, 


lstoric or 


then, that the investigator in the “urban” institution identi- 


with his colleagues outside of the organization, he is 
subject to additional pressure to use that methodology which 
currently in vogue. Perhaps for this same reason, he is also 
likely to want to establish relationships between variables and 


' LL 

25 _G. W. Allport, “Motivation and Personality: Reply to M. Ber- 

| tocel,” H. Brand (ed.), The Study of Personality, Wiley, Inc., New 
York, 1954, 
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the limits of the one 
institution in which he works. This, in combination with his 


to generalize to a universe beyond 


typically transient role in the “urban” institution makes it 

increasingly unlikely that he will use an historical or longi- 

tudinal approach in any way except retrospectively. 
Moreover, the fact of survival in the “urban” organization 


h participant contributing 


is partially contingent upon eac 
methods and goals which are not duplicated by others in the 
institution. This is the raison d’étre of the division of labor 
in the determinately organized institution. There results, 
therefore, an additional pressure upon the investigator to 
maximize the differences between himself and others in the 
organization. And, in the role of research investigator, these 
purposeful differences are likely to be 
techniques. 

In the “folk” setting, 


minimize distinctions between 


those of methods and 


on the other hand, the 
+] 


pressures to 


1e participants are greater. 
Thus, the clarinetist is only a clarinetist and the oboe player 
“folk” 
Similarly, in the 


just that and little 


s only that in the symphony orchestra, but in the 


group they are both simply “reed men.” 


a ; 3 ‘ 
the sociologist 


} 


tt 4 . 
urban’ state hospital 


more, while in the “folk” hospital he is more likely to have 


considerably more diluted role. 
lable 





The limitations on time ava for study by the transient 


social scientist in the “urban” institution gives added impetus 
to his having the essentials of his research design in hand 
the “folk” 


1 the ideology of 


befare vetting to the data gathering stage, In 


institution, as well as in others in whicl 


“therapeutic community” obtains, a part of the belief consists 


} 


in the idea that no single factor can be isolated as the more 


significant 


in the “folk” 


disposed to study the whole organization rather than limited 


that the researcher 
} 


ne is 


variable. To the extent, then, 
gens 
nis ideology, 


+ 


setting internalizes pre- 


parts of it. Moreover, the fact of his typically longer tenure 


in the institution may often lend the historical dimensions 


to his methodology which is so frequently lacking in the 


“urban” type institution. And the pressure toward clinical 


or service use of his findings in the “folk” institution gives 
added emphasis to the ideographic dimension of his method- 
ology. 

There is, in the “folk” institution, a spirit of cooperation, 
camaraderie, and mutual investment in common values and 
goals, in comparison with the relative distance between par- 
ticipants in the “urban” organization. Perhaps because of 
this, pure social science—whether it be clinically useful or 


not-—is probably not so highly regarded in the “folk” insti- 





tution as is some form of inter-disciplinary work which 
includes the cooperation of several disciplines and professions. 
Thus, there is quite probably more pure sociology, as an 
example, coming out of the state mental institutions than 
there is from the therapeutic communities. Similarly, there 
are| probably more studies in general medicine coming from 
wotk in the general hospitals and more studies in psychoso- 
matic medicine from small treatment centers. 

These major differences in methodological points of view 
may ultimately be traced to the fact that the investigator’s 
reference group lies within the “folk” setting, but outside of 
the! “urban” institution. 
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Differences in Biases 


If there are differences in what is studied, why it is studied, 
and how, there is also likely to be a major difference in how 
the investigator feels about what he does—differences in 
biases, 

In the case, for example, of psychiatric institutions, the 
“cry wolf” about large “urban” type hospitals, the gigantism 
of the large institution, are likely to lead the investigator 
to a bias concerning an interest in conflict and discontinuities 
in one form or another. But the newness and optimism with 
which the small treatment center, or “folk’’ institution, is 
frequently regarded, as well as the engulfment of the in- 
vestigator in the informal organization, is more likely to lead 
him to a bias which reflects his conviction in the ultimate 
good which is taking place. Thus, while some patients do, 
in fact, get well in the state hospital, one seldom finds social 
science studies which laud the treatment processes taking 
place within the “urban” type institution. Similarly, conflicts 
and discontinuities are to be found in the “folk” institution. 
Somehow, nonetheless, the literature tends to indicate that 


the patients get better usually demonstrated by 


means of an historical account of conflict, crisis, and resolution 


anyway 


with resultant improvement in the feedback upon patients. 
In short, the differences in bias are integral with and in- 
timately related to the methods framework characteristic of 
each type of institution. 


Discussion 


Studies in the determinate or “urban’’ institutional 


can be found which have many features of what is here called 


type 


the “folk”? model. The reverse is also very probably true. 
This paper has discussed what is admittedly a set of ideal 
types. The point is, however, that one type of research role— 
and therefore one type of research procedure—is more com- 
fortable with and more easily accomplished in one type of 
institutional setting. To the extent that the 
the “folk” setting and the “folk-type” 
“urban” 


“urban-type” 
research is done in 


research in the organization, one might look for 


—— an, 


added strain upon the investigator as well as upon the operm 
tion of the total organization. Certainly in both types of 
organizations, it would make much difference if the soci 

scientist were permanently attached, or if his chief alliang 
were to another institution—the academic department of 

university, for example. In’such cases the research operations 
in the temporary setting would be more likely to approximat 
the model appropriate to his more permanent institutional ti 

Past training and experience of the investigator add 
another intervening factor. The student who is trained jj 
one type of approach is more likely to attempt to apply if 
in whatever setting he finds himself. Perhaps there are addi 
tional factors of an idiosyncratic nature which must enté 
the equation. If we would attend to Anne Roe, the research 
psychologist is more moved by a desire for social status tha 
is the clinical counterpart.2° Perhaps this may affect hig 
choice of research setting and methods of procedure. We 
have no comparable suggestive eviaence for the sociologist 
or anthropologist. 

But other factors notwithstanding, practitioners in various 
organizations who are interested in utilizing the results 9 
social science research to improve their service functions maj 
be impaled on the horns of a dilemma. For if it is true that 
the very structure of the institution imposes an inhereni 
character upon the role of the visiting social scientist, then 
the clarification of the very issues with which the practitioner 
is concerned may be clouded and obscured by the role into 
which the investigator is inadvertently cast. It is of first 
importance to know whether or not the particular kind of 
research operation, as a social role, which may be “built into” 
certain kinds of organizational settings, is actually fitted te 
answer the questions which are asked. It would seem that 
such considerations offer a fertile field for comparative em 
pirical research, assuming that those who might undertake 
it can transcend the limitations of the institutions in whidl 
it might be done. 

26. A Roe, “Analysis of Group Rorschachs of Psychologists and 


Anthropologists and a Comparison with and Physical 
Scientists,” Psychological Monographs, LXXVI, No. 2 (1953). 
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